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R. LLOYD GEORGE is apparently preparing 
MM" to leave the sinking ship. The terms 
which he is stated to demand as a condition 

of his remaining on the bridge are terms with which 
it is almost certainly impossible for his Conservative 
colleagues to comply. The independence movement 
within the Conservative Party has gone too far now to 
be checked, especially as Mr. Lloyd George has nothing 
to offer the malcontents as the reward of submission. 
Moreover, even if the authority of Mr. Chamberlain 
over his party in the House could be restored, the much 
more important question of the party machine in the 
constituencies would still remain. The party machine 
is in the hands of the rebels and apparently the whole 
of the party funds are under the personal control of 
Sir George Younger, whose absolute discretion to 
dispose of them as he thinks fit cannot be interfered 
with. It is possible, of course, that Mr. Lloyd George's 
terms are not quite so rigid as has been reported, but 
if they are, then certainly his resignation cannot be 
long delayed. The electors of Bodmin and Clayton 
and Camberwell have much to congratulate themselves 


upon. 


* * * 


Sir Robert Horne’s statement on the Geddes Report 
followed expectation. The Government has accepted 
about two-thirds of the proposed economies. In the 
matter of naval expenditure it has surrendered to the 
Admiralty. The Admiralty, as Sir Robert Horne put 
it, “ has offered ” to accept a reduction in its Estimates 
amounting to rather less than half the reduction pro- 
posed by the Geddes Committee, and he has accepted 
the offer—thereby establishing an entirely new pre- 
cedent in regard to the relations between the Treasury 


and the spending Departments! The War Office 
having no Under-Secretary with the impudence of an 
Amery has come off less well. On the question of 
Education Sir Robert Horne has surrendered substan- 
tially not to Mr. Fisher, but to the overwhelming 
pressure of public opinion. Neither the school entrance 
age nor teachers’ salaries are to be touched, but classes 
are to be enlarged and higher education is to be still 
further curtailed. These are matters, however, of 
which more will be heard before the Estimates of 
1922-3 are presented. The view of the Labour Party 
at any rate is not that the proposed reductions should 
be diminished from £18,000,000 to £6,000,000, but that 
there should be no reductions at all, and that the 1919 
plans for extending higher education should be pushed 
forward at all costs. Undoubtedly this question of 
“Ships or Schools’ will be one of the main issues in 
the coming election. The country will not readily 
believe that the men who drew up the Geddes Report 
—one of whom was First Lord of the Admiralty and 
another Minister for Shipping during the most critical 
period of the war—are likely to have underestimated our 
proper naval requirements. There is, therefore, another 
£11,000,000 to come off the Naval Estimates which will 
more than compensate the taxpayer for the £6,000,000 
which should be restored to Education. 
* * * 


There is a growing belief that Sir Robert Horne- 
if he is still in office—will propose in this year’s Budget 
to take 1s. off the income tax. This step, it is plain, 
cannot be justified by any reasonable estimate of the 
national revenue or expenditure during the coming 
financial year, and will inevitably involve some increase 
of the floating debt. It would therefore violate all 
the canons of “sound finance” that have hitherto 


been accepted by orthodox Chancellors of the Exchequer; 
but we do not think that it is necessarily to be con- 
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demned on that account. A sinking fund can be too 
large; and whether in the present economic crisis 
we are wise to attempt to meet all our proper current 
obligations out of revenue is a question to which at 
any rate a mere formula is an insufficient answer. 
Mr. Walter Runciman expressed on Wednesday the 
opinion that a reduction of the income-tax would give 
so great a fillip to industrial enterprise that a 5s. tax 
would probably produce more than a 6s, tax. This 
opinion is very widely held in business circles and 
cannot be lightly dismissed. It involves a strictly 
practical question upon which we have no past ex- 
perience to guide us, and the experiment might be 
worth trying. Of this at any rate we are convinced, 
that in relation to present problems of national finance 
nothing is more urgently needed than an experimental 
spirit. It is no moment for “ sound” principles. An 
unprecedented situation must be met by unprecedented 
methods, and the psychology of private enterprise 1s 
obviously one of the most important practical factors 
in the situation. Every month by which we can 
advance the recovery from the present depression will 
be worth far more than the interest charges which 
may be involved in a postponement of some of our 
obligations. The problem must be considered on its 
merits without either financial or party prejudice. 
Pe * x 

What did Mr. Lloyd George achieve at Boulogne last 
Saturday when he discussed Genoa with M. Poincaré ? 
‘Complete agreement,’ we are told by his chorus of 
trumpet-blowers. It is a painfully familiar phrase, and 
until some more details are vouchsafed to us, we shall 
take it to imply that Mr. Lloyd George paid a con- 
siderable price to his friendly opponent. Rumour has 
been busy about the Anglo-French Pact ; but it seems 
that little, if anything, was said on this subject at 
Boulogne. As regards the Conference, it was made 
clear that German reparations are to be ruled out, 
while the precise attitude to be adopted towards Russia 
is left rather vague. The Soviet Government, to judge 
from various reports from Moscow, is by no means 
easy, and its delegates will evidently not come to 
Genoa in a humble mood or under any conditions 
which mark them as pariahs. Germany is, of course, 
embittered and disappointed, not only by the exclusion 
of the reparations question from the agenda, but by 
the prospect of France and Britain still continuing 
their old co-operation against her. On the whole, 
continental opinion is inclined to regard M. Poincaré as 
having got the best of the bargain, except on the point 
that he has agreed to go to Genoa, and that with only 
a month’s postponement, instead of three months’ as 
he wanted. This, however, is very important; for, 
whatever attempts may have been made to rig the 
Conference, and even if it fails to produce any large 
plans for immediate reconstruction, it will, we think, 
achieve something. The Little Entente is engaged with 
Poland in working out an economic programme, and 
Hungary is reported to have proposals for tariff reforms 
in Central Europe. Nor do we believe that there can 
fail to be an advance made in the extension of trading 
relations with Russia. 

* * x 

Faint echoes of far-off things have been heard this 
week in speeches and questions in Parliament on the 
subject of housing. Labour members in the debate on 
Monday called attention to the enormous toll that the 
Government had allowed the profiteers in building 
materials to levy on the nation. Mr. Hopkinson 
would not exactly defend the builders’ merchants, but 
he thought their sin was but a trifle beside the monstrous 
crime of the workmen. “There is,” he said, “no 
dishonesty, no unpatriotic deed, no greediness of 
profiteering that any merchant in the trade has ever 
perpetrated that goes beyond what the building trades 


themselves have perpetrated.’ But all this is past 
history, and Sir Alfred Mond—like most of us—is 
more interested in the present and the future. He 
is doing very nicely as an ‘“ Anti-Waster.” A number 
of old contracts have been cancelled, and he has only 
“about 20,000,000 bricks on hand,” which will be 
handed over to the Disposal Commission to make some- 
thing of. Various other economies are in train, and 
the Local Authorities are reasonably quiet; between 
October Ist and February Ist the number of men 
employed on public housing schemes was happily 
reduced from 188,334 to 101,235. The Government, 
it seems, are under the cheerful impression that the 
country has really lost its taste for ‘“‘ homes for heroes,” 
They are sadly mistaken. Practically every con- 
stituency is seething with discontent at the light way 
in which the pledges of three years ago have been 
broken. We have before us typical cases from different 
parts of the country showing the state of things that 
prevails—** heroes” with families of three, four, five 
and more, living in one room, in vans, tents, railway 
carriages, workhouses. In one town there are 300 
** on the waiting list,” in another 900, in another 1,000, 
In Manchester one of the City Councillors declared the 
other day that he knew houses in which two bedrooms 
were doing duty for as many as sixteen people. Mean- 
while, Sir Alfred Mond says, in answer to a question 
in the House: “I am at the present time sanctioning 
more houses in various localities where it can be shorwn 
to me that the necessity exists and prices are reasonable.” 
The italies are ours. 
Ba * * 


The crisis in the engineering industry has speedily 
been followed by developments, no less serious, in the 
shipyards, and it now seems that a national lock-out of 
both engineering and shipbuilding workers is probable 
within the next fortnight. In the case of the ship- 
yards, the employers’ demand for a wage reduction of 
no less than 26s. 6d. a week, following upon reductions 
of nearly £1 a week which have been made already, 
has been rejected by the Unions by a majority of more 
than ten to one. At their meeting with the employers 
this week, the Union representatives asked that the 
whole question at issue should be submitted to a Court 
of Inquiry under the Industrial Courts Act. The 
employers, however, declared that they could brook no 
interference by a “ third party —even by the State— 
with their manner of conducting their business. Allter- 
natively, the Unions asked that wages should be 
stabilised for a period at the present level, in order 
that the uncertainty which is holding up contracts 
might be removed. The employers refused to consider 
stabilisation unless the new wage cut of 26s. 6d. a 
week was first accepted. Complete deadlock was thus 
reached; and the employers announced that they 
would enforce the first instalment of the reduction— 
16s. 6d. a week—on March 15th. The Unions then 
proceeded to the Ministry of Labour, and asked the 
Minister to use his powers under the Industrial Courts 
Act so as to institute a compulsory inquiry. Dr. 
Macnamara’s recent attitude, however, gives little 
reason to suppose that this will be done. Failing fresh 
negotiations, there will be a complete stoppage in 
engineering works on March 11th, and in the shipyards 
on March 15th. 

* * * 

The General Council of the Trades Union Congress 
thus finds itself, early in its career, confronted with 
precisely the type of situation with which it was created 
to deal. In two great industries, disputes on questions 
of vital concern to the whole Trade Union movement 
threaten to lead to a general stoppage; and it is clear 
that other industries, especially the building industry, 
may easily be affected. In these circumstances, the 
General Council has already met in order to consider 
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whether it can effectively intervene. Some weeks 
ago, on a proposal brought forward by the very groups 
which are now affected, it circularised all affiliated 
societies, and asked for the concession of the further 
powers which are deemed to be necessary for concerted 
action. Unfortunately, the replies to this circular are 
not returnable until March 24th, or nearly a fortnight 
after the date at which the lock-out is likely to begin. 
Clearly, if the General Council means to act at all, it 
will have to do so with the scant respect for constitu- 
tional formalities which the situation requires. In the 
shipyards as well as in the engineering industry, the 
refusal of the employers to consider any form of com- 
promise makes it clear that they wish to force the 
dispute to the point of a lock-out, relying on unemploy- 
ment to ensure the defeat of the Trade Unions. In 
the engineering industry the issue is nominally one of 
“the rights of management,” in the shipyards one of 
wages; but in both cases the real issue is the same. 
Both industries are depressed; and most of the em- 
ployers believe that a decisive defeat of the Unions is 
the road to reduced costs and trade recovery. 
* * * 


There are at last undoubted signs of trade recovery 
in a number of the coalfields. Weekly output is 
increasing as orders improve and stocks are cleared off ; 
and the export trade is improving. But the wages of 
the miners, which are already down far below the 
pre-war level, are being further reduced even in the 
coalfields in which trade is better. This is because 
wages are based on the ascertainment of a trade 
position which is already two months old. Two months 
hence the existing agreement will give the miners some 
advantage from the present lift in the coal trade; 
but meanwhile, more and more districts are being 
forced down to the bedrock minimum wage, which is 
only a very little in nominal figures above the 1914 
level. Moreover, the effects of improving trade on 
wages appear to be largely counteracted by the con- 
tinued high level—despite the fall in the price of 
materials—of the working costs declared by the owners. 
These have been challenged by the miners in certain 
areas; but without special powers to enquire into 
them it is not possible to prove whether or not they 
are being artificially inflated. Certainly, under the 
present agreement, neither the existing turn in trade, 
nor any that is anticipated in the near future, will 
suffice to bring the wages of most miners up to a reason- 
able living standard. 


* * * 


_ The abolition of the Ministry of Labour, it appears, 
is to be seriously considered by the Government ; and, 
as a preliminary, there is to be an enquiry with a view 
to the amalgamation of the Government systems of 
Health and Unemployment Insurance. On the face of 
it, there is obviously something to be said for such a 
measure, which would follow the Trade Union practice 
of administering sickness and out-of-work benefits 
through a single organisation. But it is doubtful 
whether, if the present systems are maintained, there 
is likely to be any considerable administrative economy. 
The staffs for dealing with the two sides of the work 
must, as in the case of the Trade Unions, remain largely 
specialised; and a mere merging of Unemployment 
Insurance in the Health Insurance system would 
expose the former more than ever to the charge of being 
run without due regard to special industrial require- 
ments. Sir Robert Horne said nothing in his speech 
on the Geddes Reports about the proposal for investi- 
gating the possibility of placing the provision for 
unemployment on an industrial basis, and it is not 
clear how this would be ‘affected by the proposed 
amalgamation of the Health and Unemployment In- 
Surance systems. Nor is it’clear what would become, 





under such an arrangement, of the Employment Ex- 
changes. Presumably, we must wait for light on these 
points for the terms of reference of any body set up 
to conduct the investigation. Meanwhile, the Govern- 
ment must be reminded that the present system can 
only be altered when full provision has already been 
made for an effective substitute. We want, not 
““economy”’ at the expense of the existing means of 
dealing with unemployment, but more and better 
means of prevention as well as provision. 
* 2k * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—In their Lenten 
Pastorals the Irish bishops unanimously approve the 
Treaty and urge its acceptance by their flocks. As 
a rule the more outspoken a prelate was in support 
of Sinn Fein, the more fervent to-day is his advocacy 
of the settlement. Much the most effective attack 
upon the opponents of the Provisional Government 
was made by the Bishop of Killaloe, one of the trustees 
of the proscribed Dail Eireann Loan, and the strongest 
backer of Mr. de Valera in his Clare election. Ironically 
enough Mr. de Valera, who had gone down to Ennis to 
appeal to his constituents, had to listen last Sunday, 
with what composure he could muster, to the reading 
from the altar of Dr. Fogarty’s denunciations of the 
“cruel and crude patriotism” which would plunge 
Ireland into a hopeless war for a quibble of words. 
Critics of the Treaty may be expected to argue that as 
the guerilla campaign has continued in spite of episcopal 
thunders, some more formidable weapon will be 
required to defeat the Republican crusade. Lenten 
Pastorals have undoubtedly lost a good deal of their 
political value, though it is questionable if they ever 
had the importance which English Ministers attached 
to them. Bishops who run counter to the political 
convictions of their people have since Parnell’s day 
invariably failed. They are well aware that their 
strength lies no longer in their power to drive, but in 
their ability to lead, and their uncompromising support 
of the Treaty and the Provisional Government is the 
best indication of the flow of the tide of popular feeling. 


bs * /” 


Even more significant than the Lenten Pastorals 
was the agreement concluded at the Ard Fheis In 
England the decision to defer the elections was generally 
interpreted as a victory for Mr. de Valera, and 
Mr. Griffith had to cross to London in hot haste to soothe 
the fears of the Cabinet. As a matter of fact, the agree- 
ment did not originate with the leaders, but was imposed 
upon them by the good sense of the rank and file of 
both parties. The adherents of Mr. Griffith accepted 
the Republican argument that Ireland should not be 
asked to buy a pig in a poke. Mr. de Valera’s followers 
readily agreed that the heads of the Provisional Govern- 
ment should be given a fair opportunity to prove that 
the poke really contains a pig and should not be 
branded as traitors and tyrants until it can be proved 
that they are unable to deliver the goods. That the 
Ard Fheis pact does not endanger the Treaty is proved 
by the unconcealed rage of the Die-Hard Republicans. 
In their paper, The Republic of Ireland, they insist 
that the delegates were “‘ stampeded”’ into an unreal 
unity, and wring their hands over the spectacle of 
‘‘a nation united in compromise, in dishonourable 
manoeuvring for material gain.”” The meaning of this 
outburst is plain enough. If, as the Ard Fheis arrange- 
ment assumes, the verdict on the Treaty is to be given 
on its merits, its opponents have no illusions as to 
what the result will be. They are also aware from 
what they know of the terms of the draft Constitution 
that not only will they fail to swing moderate opinion 
against it, but that in all probability they will have 
to reckon with the desertion of a majority of their own 
followers. The obstructionist tactics which they are 
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developing in the Dail are in themselves a confession 
of failure, and though the Provisional Government is 
by no means out of the wood the outlook is more 
hopeful than it has been at any time since the debates 
on the Treaty. 


3 3s 


PourricaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—To fill the cup of the 
Government’s tribulations we are now promised at least 
one, and possibly two, by-elections north of the Tweed, 

in constituencies, moreover, which though long unwilling to 
own up to their bad bargain with the Coalition in 1918, are believed 
at the moment to be only biding their time to repeat the verdict 
of Clayton and Bodmin. If Scotland should join London, 
Lancashire and the West in this sense, a landslide on the historic 
scale would be portended. In Glasgow and throughout the Clyde 
industrial area, as everyone knows, considerable Labour gains 
have long been anticipated, and more recently, so I am informed, 
there has been a striking revival of Free Liberalism up and down 
the country, notably in the old Gladstonian strongholds in the 
eastern and northern counties. 
* * * 


Meanwhile, will nobody rid Mr. Lloyd George of his mutinous 
*cabin-boy ’”? There are willing hands enough, Lord Birken- 
head’s among them, yet all seem to shirk the death-stroke. But 
suppose the blow to have fallen and the outery to have ceased, 
how much better would be the position ? I gather that Downing 
Street flatters itself that all would then be well—that the Con- 
servative rank and file would draw a grateful sigh of relief at 
the suppression of their over-zealous champion, and that in 
scores of constituencies now represented by orthodox Unionists 
the same generous-hearted allies would automatically transfer 
their allegiance to anything that London might send them in 
the shape of National Liberal substitutes. My own impression 
is that, with or without Sir George Younger’s sanction, neither 
the Conservative caucus nor the Conservative leaders could hope 
to induce the Conservative Party in its present mood to accept 
such a surrender. I confess, however, that I should like to see 
the proposal officially tested in a few sample constituencies, 
especially as a sequel to the enforced marooning of the Tory 
cabin-hand at the bidding of his titular skipper. 

* * * 

Néither in this nor in any of the alternative manceuvres debated 
with such edifying freedom by his friends is Mr. Lloyd George 
likely to discover a way out of his perplexities. By his own 
strategy he is at last strategically cornered. Resignation once 
had its attractions, is still periodically threatened, and even yet 
may possibly be attempted, if only as a means of transit from 
one labyrinth to another. Frankly, action of this kind has been 
too long delayed to be effective ; time is now inadequate for the 
working-out of the scheme of which it might otherwise have been 
the opening move, with the consequence that to-day resignation 
would almost certainly mean dissolution. I may add. however, 
that I have heard a suggestion that, as Mr. Balfour will probably 
be retiring at the end of the present Parliament, he might be 
sufficiently callous to consequences to be willing to place himself 
for the last time at the head of an all-Conservative Government, 
formed for the sole purpose of keeping the country in play and 
the Parliament in being pending a leisurely readjustment of his 
colleagues’ electioneering plans. 

* * * 

Whether this act of self-immolation is to be carried out in the 
ultimate interests of Mr. Chamberlain or of Mr. Lloyd George, 
or is contemplated rather as a means of facilitating the Younger 
decree of divorcement between the two, remains obscure. I 
mention the rumour because it is current in quarters far from 
negligible and may therefore be heard of again, but personally 
I find it difficult to visualise Mr. Balfour in the too familiar 
part for which he is cast—too familiar to him, at least, since it 
would be a virtual reincarnation of the Mr. Balfour of the luckless 
1903-5 phase. Besides, as his leadership is already associated 
in the public memory with three successive General Election 
defeats, he might be disinclined to round off what remains of 
his career by adding a fourth to those achievements. 

* x * 

In the forthcoming English by-elections there would seem to 
be more chance that Wolverhampton may prove another Dudley 
than that Cambridge will duplicate the recent Southwark result. 
Here, as it happens, we have contrasted examples of the effect 
of the triangular contest—in the case of Southwark making 
the Labour success doubly sure, in the case of Cambridge making 
a Coalition defeat twice as difficult. 





LABOUR AND ECONOMY 


HERE are few public questions of immediate 
practical importance upon which there appears 
to be any substantial difference of opinion 

between the Liberal and Labour Parties, and most 
even of these are questions upon which there are 
similar divisions inside the ranks of each of the two 
parties. But there is, at least, one issue—which may 
broadly be described as that of “ economy ’—in 
relation to which the two parties by no means see eye 
to eye; and since it may not be very long before 
circumstances oblige them to find some basis for 
practical co-operation it is desirable that this difference 
should be understood, for it is not a mere divergence 
on details but a difference of principle. The Liberal 
Party believes in the retrenchment of public expenditure 
as such, the Labour Party definitely does not. It 
would, no doubt, be going too far to say that on this 
question Sir Donald Maclean and Sir Frederick Banbury 
are brothers in arms, but the gap between them is 
certainly a very much narrower one than the gap between 
Sir Donald and Mr. Henderson or Mr. Clynes. In 
nine divisions out of ten on the coming Estimates 
Liberal Members and Labour Members will probably 
find themselves in the same lobby, but the fundamental 
difference of outlook will remain. The normal Liberal 
tends to regard public expenditure as a regrettable 
necessity ; he votes the money which is needed for 
social purposes in which he believes, but he usually 
votes it with a qualm which the average Labour Member 
does not feel at all. Many Liberals recognise this 
difference and regard it merely as the difference 
between frugality and recklessness, but to do that is 
to overlook its real meaning. The attitude of Labour 
is based, not upon a disregard of economy, but upon 
a different view of what true economy is. 

The point was illustrated in a rather odd fashion 
the other day, when the House of Commons was dis- 
cussing whether the war bonuses of Civil servants should 
or should not count for pension. The Labour Party 
failed to support the Liberals in their protest against 
bureaucratic ‘‘ extravagance,” and next day the Liberal 
Press was full of reproaches against the Labour Members 
for their slackness and indifference on so important 
a test case. Some Liberal critics questioned the 
sincerity and “soundness” of Labour on the whole 
question of economy, and all seemed to assume that 
Labour has sinned against the light for the sake of 
vote-catching or from some other more or less repre- 
hensible motive. Such criticism, of course, entirely 
misses its mark. From the point of view of Labour 
the question of whether superannuated postmen should 
be forced to spend a little less in order that income-tax 
payers may be enabled to spend a little more is 4 
question to be decided on its own merits after investi- 
gation of the facts. The taxpayers’ claim may be just 
or it may be unjust—an offhand decision is impossible— 
but, in any case, no question of “ economy,” as Labour 
understands that term, is involved at all. It is 
possible for the State to employ more officials than 
are needed or to pay necessary officials salaries that are 
too high, but unless one or other of these conditions 
is alleged there is no true economy in reducing the 
remuneration of Government servants. Liberals are 
quite right in thinking that Labour is not “ sound’ 
on the question of public “economy,” for from 
the Liberal point of view it certainly is not; it is not 
prepared to assume that the expenditure of an extra 
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shilling or so a week by a servant of the State is neces- 
sarily more “ wasteful”’ than the expenditure of the 
same sum by some other taxpayer. It is whole- 
heartedly opposed to waste, but it defines it in a more 
realistic fashion and is not in the least degree hypnotised, 
as most Liberals are, by the Gladstonian glamour of that 
blessed word “ Retrenchment.” 

Here, perhaps, we reach the root of the matter. The 
Liberal Party is par excellence the party of shibboleths. 
It inherits a long and great tradition, and, with it, a 
number of traditional phrases to which it is attached 
with a passion which would be quite unintelligible 
to anyone who did not know its history. Of late years 
it has been the spending party. Between 1906 and 
1914 it enormously increased the national expenditure ; 
yet, at any time, then or now, the mere word 
Retrenchment could be relied upon to arouse a 
storm of applause from any genuinely Liberal audience. 
And the same is true of the names of Cobden, Bright 
and Gladstone—men who would have denounced 
unsparingly almost every social measure that was 
introduced under the Premierships of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and Mr. Asquith. It is a party which has 
forgotten most of its philosophy and remembered most 
of its catchwords, and its inveterate habit of turning 
its policy into phrases and elevating its phrases into 
sacred principles leads at times to some very paradoxical 
results. In general, its practice is better than its 
principles, and we do not for a moment suppose that if 
it were returned to power next month it would practise 
retrenchment in the Gladstonian sense of the word. 
Within a year or two at any rate it would find itself 
spending more money—though spending it probably 
very much better—than Sir Robert Horne will ask the 
House of Commons to spend in the coming year. But 
it would still, we may be sure, regard itself as the heir 
and custodian of the financial principles of Gladstone— 
whose dearest ambition it was to abolish the income-tax 
altogether, and whose consistent practice it was to 
preserve as exact an equality as possible between 
direct and indirect taxation! Meanwhile, lacking the 
sobering responsibilities of office, the Liberal Party 
is apt to be misled by its own shibboleths and to believe 
that it reverences Retrenchment the thing as sincerely 
as it reverences Retrenchment the word. The Labour 
Party, having no such tradition, has no such illusion, 
and the word “ economy,” except in so far as it connotes 
the curtailment of actual waste, arouses no enthusiasm 
in the Labour ranks. 

The difference of outlook may, perhaps, be made 
clearer by considering another subject upon which 
Labour is suspect. Many Liberals are doubtful whether 
the Labour Party is quite sound on the question of 
Free Trade. And, again, their doubts are well founded. 
No Labour Party in the world is sound on Free 
Trade, from the Liberal standpoint. The average 
British Liberal has an almost religious respect for the 
Cobdenite doctrine. Protection is for him, not merely 
an economic error, but a moral abomination. He 
appears to regard Free Trade as if it had very much 
the same validity as freedom of speech or of religion ; 
it stands for “ principle,” whereas Tariff Reform stands 
for “lack of principle” ; it is a faith, supported, of 
course, like Protestantism, by reason, but primarily 
a faith. For Labour, on the other hand, Free Trade 
is no more than an empirical formula to which, in the 
immediate future, it is likely: to adhere, but which it 
will abandon without scruple or hesitation the moment 
It perceives, or thinks it perceives, any advantage in 


a protective duty for this industry or that. Therefore, 
on Free Trade, the Labour Party is fundamentally 
unsound. From the point of view of the dogmatist, 
the empiricist is always unsound. The Labour Party 
has certain principles of its own, but apart from questions 
of foreign policy and of political freedom and equality, 
it has no principles in common with historic Liberalism. 

The real attitude of Labour on the question of 
“economy” is admirably suggested in a sentence of 
the statement issued this week by the National Joint 
Labour Council. The fundamental question it points 
out is not economy but production : 

The greatest waste to-day is the existence of an army of 
nearly two million unemployed workers desirous of useful 
employment. 

This army the nation is supporting in idleness. It 
should be set to work even though setting it to work 
should involve increased public expenditure. The 
difference between waste and true economy is not the 
difference between expenditure and no expenditure, but 
the difference between expenditure that is unproductive 
and expenditure that is productive. The military and 
naval estimates represent pure economic waste, though 
part of it is necessary waste. It may be that part of 
the expenditure on education represents waste, but 
that has yet to be shown. In so far as educational 
expenditure is truly productive, then it ought not merely 
to be maintained, but to be increased, even though 
an increase should lead to a deficit in the national 
accounts. The same applies to the public health 
service, expenditure upon which, if it be wisely directed, 
is a national economy of the most unmistakable kind. 
On the other hand, the doles paid to the unemployed 
represent pure waste and for the most part,unnecessary 
waste. It would be far more economical, for example, 
to pay unemployed builders 60s. a week to build houses 
than to pay them 30s. a week for doing nothing. That 
at any rate is the Labour view, and we do not see how 
it can be seriously disputed by anyone excepting those 
people who are still obsessed by the old Liberal doctrine 
that public expenditure and extravagance are almost 
synonymous terms. Our only real national wealth is 
our productive capacity. In the last analysis every- 
thing that increases that capacity and its product is 
economy, and everything that decreases it is waste. 
You may reduce the apparent national expenditure 
by throwing new burdens on the local authorities, or 
by making parents pay educational fees, of which the 
unmarried have hitherto paid their share in the form 
of taxes, or by stopping public works and throwing the 
workmen on the poor law; but such measures amount 
to no more than a manipulation of book entries; they 
do not add a penny to the national wealth and therefore 
they are not economies. If Labour had its way national 
expenditure would be increased, but the national 
wealth would be increased still more. It is natural 
that Labour, taking this view, should not be very 
enthusiastic about “economy” in the commonly 
accepted sense of that much abused word. To economic 
selfishness and economic sentimentalism the Labour 
Party opposes economic realism; it stands in this 
matter not merely for social justice, but for plain 
common sense, and in the long run its view will inevit- 
ably prevail. It does not talk very much about 
economy, but when it does it at least knows what it 
means, which is more than most other people seem to 
do. We may reasonably hope, however, that the 
present controversy will result in a general clarification 
of thought, which in the long run may be even more 
valuable than any actual economy which may be 
achieved. 
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THE NEW POLICY IN EGYPT 


HE White Paper on Egypt published last Tuesday 
marks the signal defeat of the Imperialists in 


the British Cabinet, and opens what we trust will 
be the last chapter in the struggle for Egyptian independence. 
On a superficial reading, it is true, passages may be found 
which suggest that there is no substantial change of policy. 
The communication handed by Lord Allenby to the Sultan 
insists on the misapprehensions under which Egypt was 
labouring about the famous Note of December 3rd. “ It 
would appear that many Egyptians,” it says, ‘“‘ were under 
the impression that Great Britain was about to abandon 
her liberal and favourable attitude towards Egyptian 
aspirations and to make use of her special position in Egypt 
in order to maintain a political and administrative régime 
incompatible with the freedom she had offered. Such an in- 
terpretation of the intentions of His Majesty’s Government 
was quite mistaken.”’ It was, of course, not mistaken at all ; 
no one but a congenital idiot could have put any other inter- 
pretation upon that compound of threats and sophistries. 
But this sort of language is merely the face-saving device 
of politicians. It is common form, and need deceive no 
one either in London or in Cairo. Those who take the 
trouble to compare the original “ Draft Treaty” and its 
covering note with the new “ Declaration to Egypt” and 
the correspondence and negotiations out of which it has 
issued, will be in little doubt about the reversal of policy. 
And those who know the inner history of the last three 
months—and the Egyptians, be it remembered, know it 
a great deal more intimately than do most people in this 
country—will be in no doubt at all. 

We do not propose to discuss this history in detail; it 
is enough to recall the main facts. At the beginning of 
December Egypt received an offer which gave her freedom 
in name; but it was hedged with such conditions, and the 
conditions Were explained in such insulting terms, that it 
was evident the freedom was but a mockery. The offer 
was rejected with contumely by the Egyptians ; no states- 
man could be found to form a Cabinet. The Zaghlulists 
were active, there were demonstrations, strikes and dis- 
orders; Zaghlul Pasha and certain of his lieutenants were 
eventually arrested and more disorders followed. Through- 
out these critical weeks the correspondence in the White 
Book shows the High Commissioner struggling to carry 
out the policy of Lord Curzon and Mr. Churchill and the 
militarists, though it does not show clearly how repugnant 
this policy was to his feelings and his common sense alike. 
By the middle of January the situation was plainly hopeless, 
and Lord Allenby and the British Advisers were no longer 
prepared to go on butchering their own convictions and 
British prestige to make a Whitehall holiday. It is an open 
secret that they came home with their resignations in one 
pocket and a new policy for Egypt in the other, They 
fought the reactionaries in the Cabinet, and they have 
won, if not everything that they or their Egyptian friends 
wanted, at any rate such terms as may pave the way for 
a full and honourable peace. It is important to insist on 
the seriousness of this battle, not merely in order to expose 
the lack of vision and the bad faith of the British Govern- 
ment—for that needs no further exposure—but to emphasise 
the clear vision and the good faith of the High Commissioner 
and the Anglo-Egyptian officials. Lord Allenby is no 
longer to be regarded—if he ever was to be so regarded— 
as an impartial agent of a despotism seated in London. 
He has ranged himself on the side of Egyptian independence. 
His views have been moulded by the facts as he has seen 
them on the spot and not by Utopian ambitions conceived 
some thousands of miles away. He has no political axe 
to grind and his military reputation is too big for the puny 
strategists of the War Office to turn up their noses at. 
He is a formidable opponent and a formidable ally, and 
the part he chooses to play must be a factor of the first 
importance. Egyptians have realised what it means to 


have him on their side, and we think that some of the 
more implacable critics in this country would do well to 
realise it too. 

How much, then, has been gained? The new policy is 
set out briefly and baldly in the Declaration which 
Parliament will be asked to approve. Egypt is to be 
declared an independent sovereign state and the Protectorate 
is to be abolished. This abolition is to be a simple uncondi- 
tional act on our part, and not, as was suggested in the 
former proposals, a concession paid for in a bargain, 
Secondly, martial law will be withdrawn as soon as an 
Act of Indemnity has been passed by the Egyptian Govern- 
ment. And, thirdly, there are four matters held in reserve 
for future discussion and agreement between the two 
Governments. These are the security of our communica- 
tions, the defence of Egypt against foreign aggression, the 
protection of the foreign communities and of minorities in 
Egypt, and the question of the Sudan. What is the prac- 
tical effect of these terms? Clearly they do not by them- 
selves amount to a settlement, for the principal obstacles 
which have all along stood in the way of a settlement still 
remain in the reserved matters. But what makes all the 
difference is that reservation does not now mean what it 
meant three months ago. Then the British Government 
claimed an absolute right to dispose of British troops any- 
where and everywhere in Egypt—in a word, to hold the 
“independent sovereign State” in complete military 
occupation. Now they are prepared by “ free discussion 
and friendly accommodation on both sides . . . to conclude 
an agreement” on this vital question. For ourselves, we 
regret that the Cabinet has not seen fit to abandon the 
claim out of hand. It is an utterly untenable claim, and 
everybody knows that so long as it stands there is not the 
faintest chance of a permanent settlement. The postpone 
ment is, no doubt, a tactical concession to the “ Diehards,” 
who hope that something may presently turn up, in the 
‘shape of a recurrence of disorder in Egypt, which will 
enable them to reassert their demand for plastering the 
country with khaki. We hope sincerely that they will be 
disappointed, and that within a few months this bone of 
contention will be buried for ever. 

In the meantime, the way is cleared for the “ free dis- 
cussion and friendly accommodation.” The Protectorate 
goes into limbo, and there is no reason why martial law 
should not follow it very speedily. Sarwat Pasha has formed 
a ministry, and will presumably lose no time in passing an 
Act of Indemnity. The passage of that Act does not 
require a Constituent Assembly, as is dishonestly stated in 
certain quarters in this country. The terms of the 
Declaration are explicit: “So soon as the Government 
of His Highness shall pass an Act of Indemnity with applica- 
tion to all inhabitants of Egypt, martial law as proclaimed 
on the 2nd November, 1914, shall be withdrawn.” And, 
moreover, Lord Allenby in his letter to the Sultan accom- 
panying the Declaration, promises that, should there be 
anything to delay the coming into force of the Act of 
Indemnity, he will “suspend the application of martial 
law in respect of all matters affecting the free exercise of 
the political rights of Egyptians.”” There will be nothing, 
therefore, to prevent the holding of a general election with 
unfettered freedom of speech in the Press and on the plat- 
form, and the summoning of a Parliament “ to control the 
policy and administration of a constitutionally responsible 
Government.” In other essential matters, too, we are 
preparing to hand over the reins to the Egyptians. An 
Egyptian Ministry for Foreign Affairs is already being set 
up, and we understand that plans are in train for the speedy 
abolition of four of the British Adviserships and for putting 
the two principal Advisers, the Financial and Judicial, in 
the position of liaison officers. 

We do not see, then, how any honest man can refuse to 
find large grounds for hope. On the other hand, we shall 
not halloo till we are out of the wood, cheerful though we 
may be at the thought that Lord Curzon and Mr. Churchill 
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have at length realised that it is a wood they are in in 
Egypt and not a kitchen garden of the British Empire. 
It would be idle to pretend that there are not grave practical 
difficulties ahead. We expect the new proposals to find 
a ready acceptance among a large number of Egyptians. 
We know, indeed, that they actually represent the demands 
of an important section of opinion—the moderate or con- 
servative party of which Adly and Sarwat Pashas are the 
most prominent leaders. But what remains to be seen is 
the attitude of Zaghlul Pasha, and, supposing his attitude 
to be hostile, how large his following will be. If the Zagh- 
lulists were wise men, we think they would welcome the 
opportunity they are offered. The Protectorate has gone 
and martial law will go; the Egyptian Government will 
be free to hold an election, and, should it for any reason 
hesitate, could clearly be compelled by the overwhelming 
force of popular opinion. If an election is held, what 
have the Zaghlulists to fear? They have claimed con- 
sistently to represent the views of the vast majority of the 
nation. Presumably, therefore, they may count on securing 
a vast majority of seats, and raw as they may be in the 
practice of democratic government, they can hardly fail 
to secure the independence of their country within those 
limits—that is to say, with those concessions to British 
interests—which Zaghlul himself has admitted. But we 
are not sure, unfortunately, that the Zaghlulists are as wise 
as they ought to be. They have been driven by our follies, 
as the Sinn Feiners were driven by our follies, into a position 
of intransigence, and it may be that some of them will 
now play the De Valera, and reject the substance to grasp 
at the shadow. If they do that—if they treat the Declara- 
tion as a lying and worthless piece of paper and try to 
rally the country to an uncompromising resistance—they 
will not only split Egyptian opinion in two, but they will, 
we are certain, unite British opinion against them. And 
then will come a fresh chance for Mr. Churchill and his 
“‘Diehard ” friends.. The British people do not believe in Mr. 
Churchill’s Egyptian policy, but neither do they believe 
in the policy of “ driving the British into the sea.” We 
do not suggest, of course, that any serious person of Egypt 
—Zaghlulist or other—in terms advocates that policy ; 
but there is an obvious danger of an impossibilist attitude 
leading to such an anarchy in Egypt as will again make 
Egyptian independence a dream. 


That there are certain limitations which must for the 
present attach to the full sovereignty of Egypt is certain. 
We want them to be as few and as light as possible ; we do 
not want them to remain for ever. Nor do we want them 
merely for our own peculiar interests; our reactionary 
Imperialists have prated far too much on the subject of 
our “ vital communications,” and Mr. Lloyd George, in 
his telegram to the Dominion Governments, has perhaps 
been unnecessarily emphatic in his warning to other Powers 
to keep their eyes off Egypt. But the warning is a not 
altogether useless reminder to some Egyptians and to some 
Englishmen who talk as though we had no concern in 
Egypt at all. For it is well to remember that other Powers 
have their eyes on Egypt, in the sense that they have large 
communities of their nationals there, for whose welfare 
they are tender—a good deal more tender, we think, than 
for the feelings of the native Egyptians. In a word, Egypt 
1s an international problem, and the status and condition 
of Egypt are factors in the peace of the world. That does 
not mean that we, or anybody else, are entitled to treat 
Egypt as a pawn; but it does mean that the Egyptian 
people must accept, for the advantage of all as well as 
their own, the implications of their economic position and 
their political weakness. It means that, if we do not have 
special privileges in Egypt, some other Power will—at 
any rate until the day when the League of Nations has 
become a reality. It rests with Egypt to make her choice, 
and it is to be hoped that, in the words of Lord Allenby’s 


note to the Sultan, reflection and not passion will guide her 
attitude. 


THE MAN AND HIS MASTER 


RIVATE enterprise is in serious danger. Or, at 
least, we must believe that it is, if we accept the 
interpretation placed by Sir Allan Smith and his 

colleagues on the present dispute in the engineering industry. 
According to their statements, the question now at issue is 
nothing less than whether industry is in future to be con- 
ducted ‘‘on the Soviet system or on a basis of private 
enterprise.” The rights of property, the rights of the 
factory owner to do what he likes with his own, are menaced, 
so we are told, by the militant attitude of the engineering 
workers. It is an issue that affects, not the engineering 
employers alone, but the whole class of employers in every 
industry, and it must be faced and decided now, or never. 

It is somewhat surprising, to say the least, to find the 
engineering workers engaged, at this moment, in a grand 
assault upon the stronghold of capitalism, for, when we 
heard of them last, they were in full retreat upon their base 
before the attack on war wages launched by the engineering 
employers. Twice they have accepted large wage reductions. 
They have allowed their earnings to be reduced well below 
the pre-war level in terms of purchasing power, and obviously 
they have done this because the time is exceedingly unfavour- 
able for resistance. More than a quarter of their number are 
wholly out of work, and a large proportion of the rest 
are working short-time and hold their jobs only on a pre- 
carious tenure. It seems a strange moment, therefore, 
for them to have chosen for the grand offensive against 
capitalism which they are reported to have proclaimed. 

As a matter of fact, so far from attempting any aggressive 
action, the engineering workers have only, on a ballot vote, 
rejected a more than usually sweeping set of demands put 
forward by the employers. The offensive, such as it is, 
has been launched, not by the men, but by the Engineering 
Employers’ Federation, which has flung at the heads of the 
workers a most extraordinary ultimatum. In 1920 a 
national agreement dealing with overtime was signed by the 
representatives of the employers and the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union. In this it was agreed that, while 
systematic overtime should be avoided, “ necessary” 
overtime should be permitted, and that there should be no 
restriction on overtime in case of breakdown and other 
emergencies. There was a certain ambiguity in this agree- 
ment, for it was nowhere laid down whose business it was 
to decide, on any particular occasion, whether overtime was 
necessary. The Union contended that the decision must 
be reached by agreement ; the employers said that “ neces- 
sary overtime” was any overtime which they, at their 
own discretion, might decide to be necessary. In a number 
of districts small disputes arose over this question, particu- 
larly as unemployment grew more severe. For the workers 
held it to be unfair that some of them should constantly be 
called upon to work overtime for extra pay, while many 
others were earning nothing at all. The Union District 
Committees in some cases adopted, as they had done in the 
past and as Unions do in other industries, a policy of 
restricting overtime or of prohibiting it, save in special 
cases. The employers took the question up on a national 
basis, and announced that, unless the Union abandoned its 
policy of restriction, they would declare a national lock-out. 

So far we have an intelligible dispute, arising directly out 
of an ambiguity in the agreement of 1920, and raising a 
question of considerable importance. Clearly, drastic 
restrictions on overtime are a nuisance to the employer, 
but clearly, too, there is much to be said for the men’s 
contention that, in times of unemployment, the work ought 
to be distributed as fairly as possible, and overtime ought 
to be avoided where it is not, for some special reason, abso- 
lutely indispensable. And if this point had remained 
the sole issue it ought not to have been difficult to arrive at 
a new and more clearly worded agreement on a basis of 
compromise. But the employers chose to widen the dispute. 
They presented to the Trade Union an ultimatum in which 
o 
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they demanded not only that the policy of restricting over- 
time should be abandoned but that the Trade Union should 
explicitly and in general terms renounce its right to interfere 
in any way with the management of industry. The Union 
was required to give a pledge that it would not countenance 
any interference with the functions of the employers in the 
management of their works, and, in return, the Employers’ 
Federation offered a pledge that it would not interfere with 
the “* proper functions ” of the Trade Union—though what, 
in the eyes of the employers, these proper functions might be 
did not appear in the ultimatum. 

The Executive of the Amalgamated Engineering Unions 
did its best, by negotiation, to get the terms of this 
singular ultimatum modified. But the employers made 
it plain that, unless it were accepted in toto, they would 
declare a national lock-out. Knowing the weakness of 
the Union’s position, in face of unemployment and 
depletion of funds—it has paid over two millions in out- 
of-work benefit during the past year—the Executive was 
finally driven to recommend the members to yield. But 
the members, on a ballot vote, rejected the ultimatum, 
and the employers thereupon posted the lock-out notices, 
which are due to expire at the end of next week. Negotia- 
tions have since been reopened, but there matters stand 
at the time of writing. 

It is on this situation that Sir Allan Smith bases his 
clarion call to all employers to rally in defence of the 
threatened rights of property and private enterprise. The 
crime of the engineers is that, after having accepted the 
successive ultimata of the employers in preference to 
facing the lock-out which has been repeatedly threatened, 
they have at last somewhat hesitatingly—for the ballot 
majority was not large—made a stand. They have failed, 
in short, to grasp the fact that, in these times of bad trade, 
the employer is master, and what he says “goes.” If 
they do not understand, it shall be explained to them, 
as it was explained with good effect to the miners a year 
ago. The occasion will offer, moreover, a good oppor- 
tunity for explaining some other things. The employers 
do not propose, it seems, to content themselves with the 
somewhat nebulous achievement of forcing the Union to 
sign an undertaking not to interfere with the way in which 
they choose to run their businesses. They have already 
announced that the dispute compels them to reopen the 
whole question of wages and conditions in the industry, 
and it is understood that they intend to make common 
cause with the shipyard employers—whose ultimatum 
demanding a further wage reduction of 26s. 6d. a week the 
Trade Unions have just rejected—and to refuse any settle- 
ment not based on a complete Trade Union surrender. 

The question of “management,” then, while it is the 
ostensible issue, is not the only, or even perhaps the main, 
issue in the dispute. But it is, for all that, sufficiently 
important. From the time when the first Trade Union 
attempted the first collective action on behalf of its 
members, every successive effort of the Trade Unions to 
regulate industrial conditions has been denounced as an 
unwarrantable interference with the rights of manage- 
ment, and as certain to be fatal, if the concession were 
made, to the whole basis of private enterprise. Collective 
bargaining about hours and wages was, in the earlier days 
of Trade Unionism, ceaselessly denounced in these terms, 
and the right of collective bargaining was only established 
in face of a chorus of lamentations and denunciations 
practically identical with those which the engineering 
employers are uttering to-day. Slowly, collective bargaining 
has come to be accepted as normal and natural, and 
‘private enterprise’ has adjusted itself to a new con- 
ception of the relationship of capital and labour. But 
each attempt by the Trade Unions to extend the scope 
of collective bargaining has been met with precisely the 
same denunciations, in face of which the Unions have 
gradually widened the sphere of “ recognition” by the 
employers. 


The truth is, of course, that there is no separate set of 
questions which can properly be labelled as “ questions 
of management,” and withheld, permanently and as of 
right, from Trade Union scrutiny. By “ management ” 
Sir Allan Smith appears to mean everything over which 
the Trade Unions have not yet firmly established their 
right to negotiate. Take, for example, the actual question 
of overtime out of which the present quarrel arose. Is it 
seriously to be contended that, whereas wages and the 
length of the normal working day are not questions of 
management, and are therefore a legitimate field for Trade 
Union regulation, overtime, or in other words the extent 
to which, on payment of extra wages, the normal working 
day may be exceeded, is a question of management, and 
must therefore be recognised by the Trade Unions as 
taboo? The suggestion is nonsense, and the employers 
have themselves admitted that it is nonsense by signing 
an agreement with the Unions for the regulation of over- 
time. The fact that there is a flaw in the agreement does 
not affect the point at issue. 

It is true, of course, that there are certain important 
groups of questions, including especially the business 
control of industry, prices, profits and conditions of sale, 
the appointment and conduct of officials, and so on, which 
are jealously guarded by employers from Trade Union 
intervention. But it has proved to be impracticable to 
rule even these completely out of the scope of Trade Union 
action. The existing settlement in the mines, bad as it is 
in many respects, plainly recognises the right of the Unions 
to concern themselves with certain of these matters, and 
recent cases argued before impartial tribunals, such as 
the Dockers’ Court of Inquiry, have more and more tended 
to raise these issues of high industrial policy. The claim 
to freedom from Trade Union intervention in questions of 
management either is meaningless or else is made far too 
late. It is evident that the position and prospects of the 
workers depend largely on the way in which employers 
manage their industries, and it is accordingly impossible, 
as even the Whitley Reports, to which Sir Allan Smith 
was a signatory, plainly recognised, to say to the Unions 
that they must keep their hands off such high matters. 

But, of course, in practice the extent to which the Trade 
Unions can effectively intervene becomes a matter of 
strength and established practice. The right to collective 
bargaining about wages and hours was difficult enough to 
establish in the first instance, but it has now a long history 
behind it, and could not easily be destroyed. The recog- 
nition of other rights is more recent, and accordingly more 
exposed to the effects of fluctuations in the relative bar- 
gaining power of employers and workers. And the present 
moment, when the Trade Unions are exceptionally weak, 
appears to the employers favourable for an attempt to 
impose on the workers a formula which will to some extent 
tie their hands for the future and restrict their right of 
collective bargaining within narrow limits. The man is 
to be taught to know his master. 

It seems to us important that the public should under- 
stand who is the aggressor in the present dispute. So far 
from the Trade Unions having put forward lately any 
extravagant new claims or offered any fresh challenge to 
“private enterprise,” they have been keeping as quiet 
as possible, contenting themselves with an attempt to 
preserve the peace by making large wage concessions, 
in the hope that a more general challenge to their position 
might be avoided. The claims which have led to the 
threat of a national lock-out are all on the employers’ 
side, and, on the face of it, the ultimatum which the 
Employers’ Federation has presented is a definite attack 
on Trade Unionism with no justification except that of 


superior force. : 
It is all very futile and suicidal. We hear a great deal 


at all times about the stupidity of Trade Union policy. 


But what are we to say of the stupidity of a group of 


employers who can seriously imagine that they have 
anything to gain in the long run by teaching the men that 
force is their only safeguard and their only remedy? 
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ON REALISING THINGS 


T was impossible to attend one of Dr. Nansen’s lectures 
I on Russia without undergoing a process of something 
akin to conversion. It did not need a Nansen to 
convert most of us to a belief in the Russian famine: it 
did need a Nansen, on the other hand, to convert us to a 
realisation of the Russian famine. We fancy that, of the 
two states of mind, realisation is the more important. 
To believe is easy ; even a child can believe, for instance, 
that William the Conqueror landed in England in 1066. 
But, as for realising what the landing of William the Con- 
queror meant or was like, it is doubtful whether there are 
half-a-dozen men in England capable of it. Compared 
with realisation of this sort, belief is a mere superstition— 
an idle assent to a repeated fact. All the great religious 
movements have had for their object to change men, not 
from unbelief to belief, so much as from belief to realisation. 
It was not the assent of the lips but the assent of the 
imagination that seemed to them all-important. This was 
rather severe on human beings, who find it easy to ac- 
quiesce, but difficult to imagine. So rare is the capacity 
to imagine that any man who can make use even of a small 
amount of imagination will quickly become famous in 
statesmanship, in the Church or in the arts. Literature 
is, for the most part, imaginative realisation. Realists 
made the mistake of thinking that it should be the realisa- 
tion of what the surface of life is like—the realisation, not 
so much of what life is, as of how sordid life can be. They 
thought that uninteresting facts must be important because 
all previous writers had left them out, and they themselves 
did not see that all previous writers had left them out 
because, being uninteresting, they were unimportant. They 
asked, not for the imagination of their readers, but for their 
intellectual assent. That is true of the realists at least, 
except in so far as they used realism as a cloak for their 
pessimistic philosophy. As pessimistic philosophers, they 
did make an appeal to the imaginations of men. They 
made us realise dulness and dreariness as we had never 
realised them before. 

Seeing that the imagination has so little energy to spare, 
we can hardly blame the majority of human beings for 
refusing to waste their little store of it on realising that 
life is not worth living. To discover that life is not worth 
living may be an amusing experience in an age of com- 
placency. But, unless the discovery has about it some 
such element of romance or blague, it is likely to drive an 
honest man to suicide. A French poet declared that, if 
one did not commit suicide, one refrained for the same 
reason that kept one from rising from one’s stall during 
the performance of a play: one was too polite to disturb 
other people by leaving early. That shows how romantic 
a pessimist can be; he believes that even politeness is 
worth while. Hence, it is possible to take up pessimism 
as an amusement without acting from it as a conviction. 
Oddly enough, it is the men who think life worth living, 
and not the pessimists, who have been most insistent on 
the need for us to face and realise the horrors of existence. 
Men with vehement reforming instincts, such as Dickens, 
hold that life is worth living only if we have the courage 
to realise the vilenesses and the villanies that exist, so 
that we may help to put an end to them. It is the soundest 
argument in favour of realising unpleasant things. There 
is no virtue in realising the miseries and cruelties that 
abound everywhere under the sun, except that those who 
realise them are more likely to alleviate them. It is 
impossible, indeed, to take the first steps to alleviate them 
until our imagination has been stirred. What, for instance, 
does the Russian famine mean to the ordinary newspaper- 
reader? It is scarcely more than a word to him. He is 
more interested in reading about someone’s being fined 
for travelling without a ticket on the Underground. He 
does not easily interest himself in the concerns of a world 
so remote from him that he has never even wished to visit 


it. The death of a whole Russian family causes less stir 
in his house than the breaking of a pie-dish by the cook. 
His imagination is like his cat—a fireside beast, for the 
most part, that occasionally takes illicit rambles, but 
never ventures far from home. Like his cat, it makes the 
house the centre of the world, and is content to leave the 
rest of the world to the dogs. This would be a reasonable 
attitude, from the point of view of self-interest, if it were 
not that the world is our home as surely as is the house 
in which we live. Continent is now linked to continent, 
for better or worse, so that the very price of beef in England 
may be affected by the health of cattle in the Argentine, 
and a man in a Cornish village may die because a 
Japanese manufacturer used anthrax-infected hair to make 
a shaving-brush. Ships and railways have made all men 
neighbours, so that, as Mr. Wells has said somewhere, 
the germ of a disease that may sweep half of humanity 
out of existence may now be breeding in some pestilential 
swamp in the unknown parts of Africa. Thus, self-interest 
compels us to take an interest even in such continents 
as Africa and South America. They may at least supply 
us with food or diseases. 

Dr. Nansen wisely did his best to make us realise that 
the Russians were our neighbours as well as making us 
realise what the Russians are suffering in the famine 
districts. He pointed out that the valley of the Volga, 
where the famine is desolating a region twice as large as 
France, is one of the great grain-producing areas of Europe, 
and that we cannot afford to allow a great grain-producing 
area to lapse into desert-land again. Last year we had a 
drought in England such as, if it continued with just a 
little less rain over a few successive years, would reduce 
England temporarily to a desert. Any year—so Dr. Nansen 
argued—we might see a drought devastating the grain- 
producing areas in North America that supply England with 
so much of its food. Hence the importance of keeping the 
valley of the Volga in cultivation. The world—at least, 
our part of the world—may be able to get on without 
it in a good year. But, in a bad year, the cessation of corn- 
growing in South Russia might involve the starvation of 
Western Europe. Dr. Nansen did not pretend that the 
failure of the American crops through drought was a likely 
event ; all he maintained was that it was a possible event. 
It was a fair enough way of making his audience realise 
the importance of the valley of the Volga in insuring the 
safety of England—at least, in insuring England against 
a certain kind of disaster. Dr. Nansen, we fancy, however, 
was on surer ground when he contended that the salvation 
of the Volga corn area was important to us because, without 
corn to export, Russia could not trade with Central Europe, 
and, because without trading with Russia, Central Europe 
could not become prosperous enough to trade with us. 
If his opinion is correct—and we believe that it is—there 
are Englishmen walking the streets to-day owing to unem- 
ployment because of last summer’s drought in the Volga 
valley. Yet it cannot be said that one unemployed man 
in a thousand realises this. It is doubtful if many even 
of those who are employed and therefore ought to know 
better realise it. As a matter of fact, it is a very rare 
human being who realises the causes of unemployment or 
of any of the other ills that flesh is heir to. We accept 
them as an inheritance, a necessity, a doom. That is why 
we so seldom take energetic steps to put an end to them. 

But, difficult as it is to realise that our very rates and 
taxes and the success of our businesses, depend to some 
extent on the preservation of the corn-farmers of Russia, 
it is still more difficult to realise the appalling sufferings 
that human beings are undergoing in the famine area. 
A famine is an abstraction. Ten million people on the verge 
of death by starvation are an abstraction. We can read 
of these things as coolly as we look at a map. A map is 
nothing till the imagination has peopled it. The imagina- 
tion, looking at a spot called Florence, can see a lighted 
bridge, a river and guitars, by moonlight—can see little 
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hills from which bell answers bell from among the cypresses. 
Imagination makes a map as wonderful as the world. 
Want of imagination makes the world as lifeless as a map. 
The present writer must confess that, before he saw Dr. 
Nansen’s lantern-pictures, the Russian famine was hardly 
a more real thing to him than Patagonia in the atlas. 
He knew that human beings were dying, but he had not 
thought clearly of an individual human being who was 
dying. It is a curious fact in psychology that we can often 
get more sense of what suffering means when we are told 
of the sufferings of a single person than when we are told 
of the sufferings of a crowd. We read of men being killed 
in battle. It is easier to read, unmoved, of the death of a 
thousand men in battle than of the death of a single man 
whom we suddenly realise as an individual human being. 
Dr. Nansen’s photographs helped us to realise that it is 
not ciphers in a volume of statistics, but individual human 
beings with a distant resemblance to ourselves who are 
dying in Russia. He showed us, for instance, a dark, sad 
woman outside a relief station. He told us that she would 
get no food because she had no ticket. The Relief Com- 
mission, knowing that it has not the funds or the food to 
keep everybody alive, has to choose a certain number of 
people in each village to whom to distribute food. It is 
better, they feel, to feed one man for a hundred days than 
a hundred men for one day. Hence, they have to harden 
their hearts against appeals for food from those who are 
not on the list of ticket-holders. It is one of the most 
heart-rending experiences in Russia, according to Dr. Nansen, 
to see someone like the dark, sad woman in the photograph 
turned hungry away from the food station because she has 
no ticket. 

To see one woman turned away to starve—necessarily 
turned away, though there is food within reach—brings 
home the realities of the famine to us as no row of numbers 
could do. We may use words like “ hunger,” but we do 
not know what hunger is like till we have seen one human 
being suffering from it. It is the one, and not the many, 
that is the tragic figure. Dr. Nansen’s lantern-slides showed 
us one child after another with its large melancholy eyes 
awaiting death from hunger. Each of them was little but 
skin and bone, save for the great balloon of stomach that 
comes of attempting to live on a diet of weeds mixed with 
earth and the very thatch from the roof—save, too, in some 
instances, the legs that were swollen to enormous sizes. 
He pointed to two children with these unspeakable deformi- 
ties. ‘“* Even if these children’s lives are saved,” he said, 
““ they will have to have their feet amputated.” We cannot 
measure the pain that these wretched creatures that once 
were ordinary boys and girls are suffering. They may have 
sunk to a depth below pain. As we see them pass one by 
one on the screen, they seem to be figures incapable of 
anything but dumb despair. After them, we see the figure 
of a horse that has lain down to die. Camels have been 
brought in to take the place of horses, as being more capable 
of enduring hunger and thirst ; but we are shown a camel, 
too, that has fallen down dead of hunger on the cracked soil 
of the Volga valley. It is strange that the sight of a dead 
camel should enable the imagination to realise what life in 
those regions is like just now more clearly than a printed 
report that thirty million people are in peril of starvation. 
Probably this is partly due to the fact that with most of us 
the imagination is difficult to awaken except through the 
eye. Thomas, surnamed Didymus, was merely an ordinary 
man. Even a multitude becomes real to us if we see it— 
or a good photograph of it—with our eyes. The cart-loads 
of naked corpses, open-mouthed, flung in heaps into the 
burying-grounds, are no mere abstraction, when we see 
them on the screen. The multitude, indeed, now that we 
have seen particular after particular, is no longer unreal 
to us. At the same time, we have the appalling knowledge 
that, after we have seen the pictures, the realisation of 
what they showed us becomes dimmer every day. The 
imagination turns instinctively away from horrors that do 





not absolutely press themselves on its notice. After all, 
Russia is far away. But is it? Serajevo was a little town 
which, for most of us, did not even exist until 1914; 
yet out of Serajevo came disaster to the whole world. 


ADDENDA LUMINOSA 


MENTON. 


HREE new notes must be added to our discussion 
of the three past years. 
I. 

As the reader may have seen announced elsewhere, the 
Medical Research Council have appointed a Committee 
““to advise them upon the promotion of researches into 
the biological actions of light, with a view to obtaining 
better knowledge of the actions of sunlight and other 
forms of light upon the human body in health or disease.” 
The Chairman of the Committee is Professor W. M. 
Bayliss, F.R.S., whose letter to THe New STATEsMAn, 
some time ago, powerfully reinforcing my expression of the 
need for more knowledge on this subject, will be well 
remembered. In passing, we may note that Professor 
Bayliss has recently suggested that light may have important 
actions upon the body through the nervous system (apart, 
of course, from the eyes). But I cannot help wondering 
whether the illustrious co-discoverer of “ hormones,” 
i.e., “the Summoners,”’ as he and Professor Starling, his 
fellow-worker, have called them—may not be destined to 
find that those pioneer reseaches of theirs were even more 
fundamental than has yet been realised—not least, if it be 
found that sunlight affects the metabolism of the living 
body less, perhaps, through its action on the nervous 
integrative mechanism than through the chemical inte- 
grative mechanism in which the hormones play so essential 
a part. Readers of the chapter on Light in Professor 
Bayliss’s great text-book of General Physiology will be well 
aware that the new Committee is fortunate in its chairman. 

Professor Leonard Hill, another member, is, of course, 
indispensable. The name of Mr. J. E. Barnard will be less 
familiar, but is peculiarly welcome. No one has ever 
known so much as he about the intimate relation between 
particular wave-lengths of light and particular objects 
more or less visible through the microscope. Let me 
merely hint, in a few lines, where this may lead us. Light 
of one wave-length may serve to reveal one object (say, a 
microbe, or the finer structure of the nucleus of a germ-cell, 
or of a steel alloy), whilst light of nearly the same wave- 
length will not reveal that object at all. Some relation 
exists between the physico-chemical properties of the thing 
seen and the light by which it is seen, such that the light 
is absorbed, or transformed, or reflected, or what not: 
such, also, perhaps, that the light sets going, or arrests, 
chemical changes in the object. During a correspondence 
initiated by myself in Nature, last December, asking for an 
inquiry into the action of sunlight, Sir Oliver Lodge cited 
experiments of his own made thirty years ago with Professor 
Marshall Ward (and already known to me, thanks to a 
private letter from Sir James Crichton-Browne, who is 
semi-omniscient), which showed exactly what wave-lengths 
of light would kill certain microbes. Now, remember also 
that X-rays of certain wave-lengths will kill certain kinds 
of cancer-cells, but not other kinds; nor will any X-rays 
kill those same cells. Remember also that, as Ehrlich, the 
founder of chemo-therapeutics, pointed out in his masterly 
lecture at the International Medical Congress in 1913—a 
lecture which I heard and shall never forget—drugs act 
only if they are “‘ fixed ” and only upon that which “ fixes’ 
them. First find the dyes (of a particular colour, observe, 
having thus a particular relation to a certain part of the 
spectrum) which will be fixed by a particular cell, such as 
the spirochete of syphilis, and then construct the drug. 
dye and poison, “ magic bullet, and poisoned at that, 
which will fix that cell and carry the poison to its vitals. 
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Do we not begin to see why the most famous living micro- 
scopist should be a member of the new Committee on the 
biology of light ? But if I am to continue this discussion 
of personnel there will be no room for more. 

Let it merely be added, for the reader’s interest, that it 
took six months, almost to a day, of argument and propa- 
ganda, in which he shared, to obtain the desired and 
demanded formation of the Committee on Smoke Abate- 
ment, January, 1920, a visit to smokeless New York being 
the beginning of that; and it has now taken six months, 
almost to a day, of argument and propaganda, in which 
he has also shared, to obtain the desired and demanded 
formation of the Committee on Light, February, 1922, a 
visit to Leysin being the beginning of that. What next, 
I wonder? 

II. 

On the climatico-clinical aspect of our theme, one note. 
The clinicians tend, very naturally, to insist on the particular 
combination of conditions in which they work as essential 
to success. Their claims need examination, so that, as 
Professor Bayliss wrote in his letter here, we may ascertain 
what parts of their treatment and conditions really are 
essential and what inessential for their results. Certain 
distinguished clinicians, no matter who, have assured me 
that, on the Riviera, the true sun-cure is impracticable, 
and I have repeated that statement on their authority, 
believing it to be true. If THe New Statesman be (as 
I cannot here remember or ascertain) one of the places where 
that assertion has been repeated, I now withdraw and 
apologise to the Riviera for it. Generally speaking, no 
clinician is to be trusted when he proclaims the impossi- 
bility of obtaining results elsewhere than under his own 
hands. It is good to remember that Sir Henry Gauvain, 
the distinguished practitioner of heliotherapy at the Treloar 
Hospital, and a member of the new Committee, has visited 
Leysin and paid public tribute to the work of Dr. Rollier, 
so we need have no fear that the splendour of his own 
results will blind him to other people’s. So far as the 
Riviera is concerned, one needs only a few days in which 
to learn that heliotherapy is successfully practised on the 
Mediterranean, both in France and in Italy. Thus, to 
quote from the two ends of my itinerary, I find that, at 
Cannes (Villa Santa Maria) is a “* Clinique d’héliothérapie,”’ 
to which the city of Lyons sends its tuberculous and other- 
wise ailing children, and, on the shore just west of San 
Remo, I found “ La Villa Helios,” with two fine and modern 
buildings, the Istituto Marino Elioterapico and the Istituto 
Ortopedico Elioterapico. Of these, the former, for adults, 
has several tiers of magnificently placed apartments open 
upon the south and at the very edge of the sea. I wish 
I could show that place to the governors and medical officers 
of all the hospitals on our own shores—not one of which 
(Hayling Island under Gauvain excepted, of course) has 
yet discovered the value of sunlight or the first principles of 
its employment, though dozens of them will assure one 
that they have always used it and have nothing to learn 
from any foreigners. 

Of course, if you put your patient or yourself in the sun 
here on the Riviera, or anywhere else—Leysin or Perrys- 
burg, New York State, or Bournemouth, or Samoa—in 
such conditions that a splitting headache, copious per- 
spiration, fever, loss of appetite and muscular paresis are 
inevitable, the result will not be a sun cure, but something 
~ very otherwise.” One may add that strychnine produces 
different results in doses of, say, one grain of the “ neat ”’ 
alkaloid and five minims of tincture of nux vomica re- 
spectively, and that if even a hot bottle be used without 
a vestige of intelligence or of an idea as to what it is desired 
to accomplish, a fatal burn may destroy the patient whom, 
with a little sense, the warmth would have saved from a 
fatal chill. I have no doubt tliat sunlight, being sunlight, 
can be used with success wherever (a) it really exists (and 
diffused daylight is not called surilight) and (b) it is employed 
as Rollier uses it and as Leonard Hill has taught all teach- 


able clinicians to use it—that is, in the combination of light 
and cold which feed and stimulate, and not light and heat, 
which merely stifle, suffocate, enervate, exhaust and destroy. 
Here, as elsewhere, the familiar advice which one hears so 
often in America is applicable: ‘*‘ Have Sense!” * 


III. 

The new Committee must get quickly to work or the 
Americans will be away ahead, and, as they say in their 
expressive way of anything excellent, “ out of sight.” In 
Switzerland in August Dr. Edouard Ceresole, of Lausanne, 
told me that, in New York, no less a student than Alexis 
Carrel had remarked to him that light was to be the next 
object of his study and that the Rockefeller Institute was 
fitting up for him an experimental solarium on its roof. 
And now I have just received from Dr. A. F. Hess, of the 
same city, the whole series of papers published during the 
last few months by himself and his associates on the relation 
of sunlight to rickets. The results are remarkable in the 
highest degree, and provide the most complete possible 
warrant for my inclusion of that disease, nearly three years 
ago, in my category of “diseases of darkness.” Clearly 
the work of Dr. Sonne in Copenhagen, already described here, 
by no means covers the ground. Hess provides new evidence 
which, as he observes, involves a question mark against the 
view of the Medical Research Council that lack of vitamin-A 
is the cause of rickets. The experimental work of Dr. and 
Mrs. Edmund Mellanby, upon which we have relied in this 
country, does not lose its value if and when we now add, 
as Hess and his co-workers in New York require us to do, 
that light must be reckoned with also; and we may have 
to say that, of all the factors involved, light is the most 
important. Hess has cured rickets in infants by sunlight, 
without alteration of their diet (perfectly anti-rachitic diet, 
as we have thought, by the way); they have found that 
sunlight increases the phosphorous-content of the blood 
during the cure, as does cod-liver oil (very rich in vitamin-A), 
so that measurable quantities of sunlight or cod-liver oil 
can be stated to produce measurable changes in the blood 
and in the growing bones which the blood nourishes; they 
have cured infantile rickets by certain forms of artificial 
light; they have prevented and cured rickets in wrongly- 
fed rats by sunlight; and, whilst our view in England has 
been that the winter incidence of rickets is due to lack of 
vitimin-A in winter milk, the New York workers suggest 
that it is due to winter darkness; and they end one of the 
most recent of their papers thus : 

These results lead to the conclusion that the remarkable seasonal 
incidence of rickets is due to the seasonal variation of sunlight ; 
that many cases of rickets are due to defective hygiene rather than 
to dietary errors (although diet is also an etiologic factor in this 
disorder); that sunlight should be used to prevent and to cure 
infantile rickets ; and that in metabolism studies both on animals 
and on man, the influence of sunlight must be noted and taken into 
account.f 
Having succeeded in the immediate object for which I 

have worked, almost day and night during the past 
six months, I feel disinclined to return any but a soft answer 
to Mr. Oliver Brett, who “ abominates”’ (and misrepre- 
sents) my campaign for “ scientific misery,” and therefore 
will merely congratulate him on the fact, which I learn from 
the Society columns of the papers, that he has left the 
winter darkness of London (and his open fires, which con- 
tribute to it) for this sunny shore on which I also am for- 
tunate to be, and the delicious glow of which I have used, 





* The student may be referred to two sources, especially, in the 
French literature of the subject that has come under my notice on this 
coast: (a) The Report of the Third French Congress on Climato- 
therapy, 1907, including papers by Dr. Monteuuis and by the late Dr. 
Chiais, of Menton ; and (b) Le Médecin Francais, November 15th, 1919, 
with papers by Dr. Vignard, of Lyons, and Dr. Aimes, of Montpellier. 

t Since I must write out the references once more, or, for many 
readers (not all of whom enclose stamps) hereafter, here they are : 
Journal of the American Medical Association, July 2nd, 1921; 


American Journal of Diseases of Children, August, 1921; Proceedings 
of the Society for Experimental Biology and Medicine, 1921, xviii., 
p. 298; 1921, xix., pp. 8-11; 1921, xix., pp. 31-34. 
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this Sunday morning—‘‘ Sweet day, so cool, so calm, so 
bright ”—to promote my campaign for restoring the light 
of life to those many millions, in darkest England now, 
who are less fortunate than we. LENS. 


Correspondence 
THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—I seek the hospitality of your columns to comment on 
one passage in your otherwise excellent review of M. Poincaré’s 
and Signor Nitti’s recent books, appearing in your issue of the 
18th ult. Referring to the “ responsibility for the war,” you 
write—‘“ The French on the one side and those Germans, with 
their ill-advised English friends on the other, who are perpetually 
debating it, seem to us to be fiddling while Rome burns.” 

Whatever moral justification exists for the so-called Peace 
Treaties is found in this assumption of Germany’s sole respon- 
sibility, a factor which according to Mr. Lloyd George must be 
regarded as a chose jugée. The question is not therefore 
merely of academic interest; it is concerned, among other things, 
with those penal clauses in the Peace Treaties which have 
resulted in the lowering of the standard of living among the 
peoples of Central Europe to far below the starvation level. The 
economic consequences of these Treaties, measured in terms of 
the sum total of human suffering, can perhaps only be realized 
by those who have sought to discover them at first hand, but I 
can assure you that they are both terrible and real. Further- 
more the idea of a “criminal nation” is proving a serious 
hindrance to those pacifist influences in Germany which are 
seeking to foster the spirit of peace and good will. 

In seeking the truth in regard to the outbreak of war, we are 
not “ fiddling while Rome burns,” but rather destroying those 


forces which perpetuate the conflagration.—Yours, etc., 
E. Roy CALvert. 


{We think Mr. Calvert is wrong for two reasons. However 
much the conviction of Germany's responsibility for the war 
may have influenced the economic terms of the Versailles Treaty, 
we do not believe that it has now the slightest practical import- 
ance in relation to the continued enforcement of those terms. 
No demonstration of German innocence could make Great Britain 
more willing than she already is to revise the Treaty and have 
done with Reparations and all other forms of international 
indebtedness arising out of the war; or would be likely to make 
France less determined to get every penny she can get. We 
agree with Mr. Lloyd George that the question should be regarded 
as chose jugée; for, in our opinion, the only possible effect of 
reopening it would be to revive the bitter controversies of three 
years ago and with them the bitter sentiments which, in this 
country at any rate, have now almost disappeared. Our second 
reason for thinking Mr. Calvert wrong is that we do not believe 
that an inquiry by any representative and impartial tribunal into 
the evidence which is now available regarding the responsibility 
for the outbreak of war, could possibly result in anything but a 
substantial reiteration of the Allied verdict.—Ep., N.S.] 


AMERICA’S VIEW OF THE ANGLO-FRENCH 
PACT 


To the Editor of Tak New Statesman. 

Dear Sir,—May I be permitted as a British resident in the 
United States to point out an exceedingly important element 
in the proposed treaty with France, that in these days should be 
very carefully weighed by all thoughtful Britons? If we are 
determined at all hazards to enter into close and somewhat 
exclusive relations with France, we must be prepared for a 
remarkable cooling in our friendship for America, so splendidly 
cemented of late by the creation of the Irish Free State. 

I have just returned from a lecturing tour on current events 
through several States, and I find the opinion almost universal 
that it was the imperialistic and bargaining attitude of France 
that prevented the conference at Washington from being much 
more successful than it was. That since the Armistice France 


has taken the place of Germany as the chief impediment in the 
way of a peaceful stabilisation of the world, or at least of Europe, 
is an opinion on which Americans seem to be as nearly unanimous 
as it is possible for a great people to be.—Yours, etc., 
Oberlin College, Ohio. 
February 12th. 


Ian C. HANNAH. 


‘and so on.” 


THE GERMAN RAILWAY STRIKE 


To the Ediior of Tuz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The article on the German Railway Strike by Professor 
Schiicking in your last issue conveys the general impression 
that the Germans are good democrats and that the democratic 
spirit is gathering strength in the young Republic. The reverse 
is the truth. Not only the Democratic Party, but the democratic 
spirit is growing weaker and weaker. The strike, so far from 
consolidating the Republic, has undermined it. But let me 
point out a few of the more glaring errors in Professor Schiick- 
ing’s article. 

He says that the organisations of the railway officials who 
went on strike “are comparatively young and therefore ex- 
tremely radical.” Their very old “ Royal Unions” are young 
only in the sense that they acquired trade union rights 
(Koalitionsrecht) with the Revolution. They are not radical, 
but conservative. One of their leaders, Seibert, is a Reichstag 
deputy for the conservative “* German People’s Party.” They 
went on strike for a living wage and for the retention of the 
eight-hour day. In so far as they had any political motives 
at all, these motives were monarchist and anti-republican, 
rather than radically Socialist. Their “‘ Yellow” trade unions 
are distrusted because of their conservative character by the 
rest of German labour. The great mass of the railway workers 
only joined the strike when the Government passed its provoca- 
tive emergency legislation which ordered the arrest of the strike- 
leaders and the confiscation of strike funds. 

Professor Schiicking writes that the Techincal Succour 
(Technische Nothilfe) “played a very important part and 
several of them lost their lives.’ The Nothilfe showed utter 
incompetence and played an entirely insignificant part. Their 
inefficiency led to the accident at the Lehrter Bahnhof where 
** several of them lost their lives." Numerous locomotives are 
still out of repair because the Nothilfe did not know how to 
handle them. The Nothilfe did not have the slightest influence 
on the duration of the strike. 

Professor Schiicking writes of the strike “ having in many 
cases led to the death of innocent sick people in hospitals, babies 
The German press (except the Independent Socialist 
and Communist newspapers) began a campaign of slander and vili- 
fication against the strikers, as the Press in all countries always 
does whenever there is a big strike. The Berlin papers, especially 
those of the more reptilian kind, like the Lokalanzeiger, were 
full of strike horrors, but in spite of inquiries I was unable to 
discover the names of any “innocent sick people,” of any 
* babies,” or of any “ so ons ” who died because of the strike. 

Professor Schiicking writes of the “ privileges of the life-long 
official who is protected by the State against destitution and 
whose widow and orphans are cared for by the State.” The 
categories of railway officials who went on strike receive maximum 
wages varying between 1,500 and 1,800 marks a month, which 
is well below the minimum living wage of a family of four. 
Future benefits hardly compensate for present poverty of the 
most abject kind. Besides, the pensions allowed to widows 
and orphans are so low that they do not suffice for daily bread, 
let alone clothing, housing, warmth and light. The Ebert 
Government denied its underpaid officials the right to strike 
because of these “ privileges.” When the Kappists attempted 
a counter-revolution in March, 1920, and the Ebert Government 
felt that its own skin was in danger, it forgot the “ privileges ” 
of the officials and ordered them to go on strike. 

Professor Schiicking writes that “the crisis has had the 
effect of strengthening the Republic.” The Wirth Government 
is hated by the two parties of the Right, but it had the support 
of organised labour. The severity with which the Government 
handled the strike (thousands of officials and workmen are still 
being dismissed) drove organised labour into open opposition. 
The five motions of no-confidence preferred against the Wirth 
Cabinet show how little support it really has. It is true that 
it obtained a narrow majority last Wednesday, but that was 
only because there was no alternative Government in view and 
no one could see the way out of the political confusion that 
would have followed its fail. 

The strike has not strengthened but undermined the Republic. 
There is little confidence in the Government and the railway 
officials, at one time the most “ loyal” section of the German 
people, have lost all feeling of loyalty and are rapidly merging 
with the proletariat. The “ship of German democracy has 
weathered the storm,” but not “ in excellent condition.” A few 
more storms like the last strike and it will go to pieces.—Yours, 
etc., F. A. Voor. 

Siegmundshof 9, Berlin. 

February 20th. 
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THE DISADVANTAGES OF GAS-HEATING 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Sir Leo Chiozza Money makes his debating point very 
nicely; but I was talking in practical, not academic terms 
and no one reading his original letter, and having in mind the 
recent newspaper “scare” talk on gas poisoning, could have 
put any other construction upon it than that air containing 
a percentage of the products of combustion of coal gas was just 
as poisonous to inhale as air containing a similar percentage of 
unburnt gas. And that is very far from the truth. 

“ Poisonous ” is a relative term. A mixture of CO and air 
which, if inhaled by a human being, would be rapidly fatal, would 
be negligible in effect if CO, took the place of CO. Sir Thomas 
Stevenson, in his article in the Encyclopedia Britannica from 
which Sir Leo quotes, speaks of “‘ the more poisonous carbonic 
oxide ” and “the less poisonous carbonic acid ” (CO,)—a dis- 
tinction to which Sir Leo did not call attention—and it will be 

. noted that the danger of CO, is specifically attached by Sir 
Thomas to its being “ present in large quantities,” or when 
“breathed in a concentrated state.”—whereas air containing 
1 per cent. of CO is a dangerous mixture to breathe. 

The distinction between CO and CO, is, indeed, so marked 
that other medical authorities do not class CO, as a poison at all. 
As this is a matter of very real importance, and as Sir Leo is 
not alone in his misapprehension of the vast difference between 
the effects of inhaling air containing a percentage of CO and of 
inhaling air containing a similar percentage of CO,,or in speaking 
of the products of combustion of coal gas or water gas as “ poison- 
ous,” without qualification, may I be allowed to give one or two 
short quotations from an interesting report on this subject by 
Dr. Samuel Rideal, F.I.C., which was published in Vol. XXIX., 
No. 2 (1908) of the Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute : 

Herman has definitely proved that increase in CO, up to 4 per 
cent. and a reduction of oxygen down to 15 per cent., do not produce 
any poisonous action in human beings. 

Benedict and Miller have established that a subject in a respiration 
calorimeter can read, sleep and eat meals with the usual regularity 
and show no deviation from his usual physical and mental con- 
dition im an atmosphere containing 2.3 per cent. of CO,,. 

The harmlessness of CO, in the largest quantities which are liable to 
occur is freely recognised by medical men and others who have 
dealt with the subject, and it is now acknowledged that the ill 
effects popularly attributed to this gas are actually due to entirely 
different causes. 


I do not want to be misunderstood; and I am sorry if, in 
condensing my reply to his first letter, I gave Sir Leo and your 
other readers the impression that I do not advocate the use of a 
flue, discharging into a chimney with a proper up-draught, with 
every gas-heating appliance fixed in a living or bedroom. 

As Sir Leo points out, “ the official gas advertisements have 
the sense to recommend proper flues in all cases ” ; and, although 
I was “ silent on the point’ in my last letter, I may add here 
that I was personally responsible for the recent insertion in those 
advertisements of that particular recommendation, because of 
the widespread advertisements of certain ‘“‘odourless” gas 
stoves in which their makers recommend them for use “ in any 
room without a flue ”’—a recommendation against which the 
gas industry wish to warn a public which is liable to construe 
“‘ odourless * as meaning “ without products of combustion ”— 
which in the case of a gas stove is impossible. 

All the gas industry wants is that the public should be well 
and soundly advised—to use properly constructed fittings and 
appliances, properly fixed and properly maintained, and to 
exercise reasonable care in their use—and that they should not 
be alarmed by unfounded scares. Sir Leo contributes to such 
a scare by speaking of carbon-monoxide as being “ now kindly 
supplied as a considerable percentage of commercial gas.” (I 
wonder what he means by “ kindly’ ?) He does not, however, 
tell your readers, so he evidently does not know, that that 
“considerable percentage” has been supplied for very many 
years, was higher than now during the war, and still higher 
during the coal stoppage, and that there has been no change in 
practice to the public disadvantage. Probably he has been 
misled by the interested misstatements made in some quarters 
recently. He does not add—so he evidently does not know— 
that in Washington and many other towns and cities in the States 
the percentage of CO is double that in London, and that the 
Bureau of Public Health for the first-named city state that there 
iS nO consequent disadvantage to the public. 

One word to add to this already too long letter in reply to 
Miss E.M. White. I will guarantee to fit for her in any room she 
chooses that has a chimney dn “ ordinary ” gas fire that will not 





produce the ill effects she has experienced from “one of the 
ordinary gas-stoves.” A properly constructed gas fire properly 
fixed is just a purified coal fire that makes no dirt or discomfort 
in the room within or the air without. It is, I know, because of 
his personal experience of those facts that “* Lens,” in common 
with hundreds of other “ fresh-air” medical men, uses and 
strongly recommends gas fires. If anyone suffers ill effects 
from gas heating, the fault is local, not inherent in the system. 
—Yours, etc., F. W. GoopENouGa. 
Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W. 
March Ist. 


To the Editor of Tux New SraTesmMan. 


Smr,—Would you kindly allow me to quote a few lines from 
a letter dated February 20th, which has been received by my 
daughter from a friend in the North of England ? 


A dreadful thing happened to some friends of ours last week 
in Southport. The mother and eldest daughter went to Chamonix 
for two or three weeks, leaving the house and two maids in charge 
of the father, with an elderly relation as housekeeper. One morning 
the milkman came and could not get an answer to his knock. The 
father heard him and went to the maids’ room and found them 
both dead in bed ! hey had not turned their gas-heater off pro- 
perly, and there was no ventilation whatever. 


It is highly desirable that everyone using gas should be made 
to understand that the present commercial mixture sold, with 
its 10 to 20 per cent. of specially deadly poison, is not to be 
trifled with, and that every gas stove, gas pipe, and gas burner, 
(and especially flexible pipes used in connection with portable 
gas-stoves) should be carefully examined and tested from time 
to time. As I need hardly point out, no such inherent danger 
of poisoning attaches to any other form of domestic heating, 
whether coal-fire, electricity, central heating or the American 
basement heating. The gas-stove, it should be remembered, 
is a danger not only when burning, but when not burning. In 
the case above referred to the girl either did not quite turn off 
the tap, or flicked it slightly open with her finger as she drew 
away her hand.—yYours, etc., 

Leo Cutozza Money. 

February 28th. 


THE BYRON PROBLEM 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—I notice that the “ Affable Hawk” in his admirable 
weekly column returns to a subject upon which he and I ex- 
changed friendly disagreements in your pages last spring, viz., 
the relations of Byron to his half-sister, Augusta Leigh, and to 
the love of his adolescence, Mary Chaworth. 

Without intending to reopen the controversy, I should like 
to say briefly how the new evidence contained in the second 
edition of Astarle, and that in Mr. John Murray’s Lord Byron’s 
Correspondence, strikes one who does not share the “‘Affable 
Hawk’s” belief in the incest story. The following are my 
principal conclusions : 

(1) The new letters in Astarte prove nothing against Augusta. 
(I observe that Lord Ernle, in a published article upon them, 
shares this opinion.) They are perfectly intelligible to anyone 
who appreciates the peculiar strategic positions of Augusta and 
Lady Byron vis-a-vis each other at that time. 

(2) Three of these letters (those of Byron to Augusta dated 
August 27th, September 8th and September 14th, 1816) create 
convincing evidence—of the strongest, because of the most 
unintentional, kind—-that Medora Leigh was not Byron’s daughter. 
This is equally destructive of Lady Byron’s theory that she was 
his daughter by Augusta, and of Mr. Edgecumbe’s that she was 
his daughter by Mary Chaworth. 

(3) The correspondence with Lady Melbourne, which Mr. 
Murray now publishes, contains only one letter—that of 
April 30th, 1814—which might be held to impugn Augusta's 
virtue. On closer reading, however, I think it will be seen to 
impugn only her discretion. Were this not so, Byron would 
scarcely (inter alia) have begun it by protesting that Lady 
Melbourne did her ** much injustice.” 

(4) This correspondence not only slays Mr. Edgcumbe’s theory 
about Medora Leigh’s parentage (already slain by the letters 
mentioned above), but makes it difficult to work out in any 
form (what is much more important) his theory of a tragic 
renewal of love between Byron and Mary Chaworth. Yet it 
remains the case that such a tragedy is pointed to in Byron’s 
poetry (as no other is) by a host of passages, whose cumulative 
effect is to represent it as the dominating catastrophe of his 
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soul. Was all this fiction, and are the letters to Lady Melbourne 
the sole repositories of fact ? 

As bearing on this last point, but also more generally, I should 
like to suggest that those reviewers have been wrong who have 
echoed the claim that the Melbourne correspondence is super- 
latively intimate, and its recipient a confidante to whom every- 
thing was told. Intimate it is; confidante she was; but only 
within a limited field. Byron’s character was a baffling com- 
pound of two men ; the one a lively and passionless philanderer, 
loving shams, fond of Society, heartless, flashy; the other a 
passionate intense poet, reality-loving, Society-shunning, re- 
morseful, tender. It was the first man only who made Lady 
Melbourne a confidante, and it is only that man’s doings— 
his tedious affairs with Lady Caroline Lamb, with Lady Oxford, 
with Lady Frances Wedderburn Webster, and the rest of his 
Regency crew—which form the subject of his letters to her. 
It is typical that he scarcely anywhere mentions to her his 
poems, though some of the most deeply felt were written at that 
time. The second man in him, who wrote the poems and for 
whom Mary Chaworth and Augusta Leigh were such vital 
figures, had scarcely any touch with Lady Melbourne. Hence 
the singular dullness of the Lady Melbourne correspondence, 
which to me at least seems altogether below the wonderful 


epistolary level of the Letters and Journals.—Yours, etc., 
R. C. K. Ensor. 


Miscellany 


SOMETHING NEW 


HE Stage Society produced a most original play last 
Monday and acted it extraordinarily well. The 
play is by Signor Luigi Pirandello, who is one of 

the leading Italian dramatists and a writer of admirable 
short stories. It was produced last year in Rome and made 
a great impression. The Stage Society’s programme 
included a note by A. W. on the play. It was needed ; for 
without some introduction, many of the audience would 
have been puzzled by this experiment in dramatic form. 
“It is neither a play within a play, nor yet a play in the 
making. Rather it is a trial—possibly an indictment— 
of the modern theatre. The author has created Six Cha- 
racters and imagined for them a situation of poignant 
intensity. And then, doubtful of the theatre’s adequacy 
of his intentions, he abandons his play—it is not to be 
written. But the characters remain ; he has endowed them 
with life and they refuse to relinquish his gift. A theatrical 
stock company meets to put another Pirandello play into 
rehearsal, and as they begin their work, the six characters 
arrive, and demand that their story shall be given the 
dramatic representation for which it was destined.” 

What an extraordinary plot for a play! How can a 
play be made out of such a situation ? It certainly required 
considerable cleverness to do it, but Signor Pirandello is 
clearly endowed with a quite enormous amount of ingenuity. 
This is how he did it. 

The curtain did not go up. It was up when we assembled ; 
we found ourselves sitting in front of the dark empty stage, 
and presently, one after the other, a number of actors and 
actresses in their everyday clothes walked on. The humor- 
ously-strident voice of Mr. Alfred Clark was heard giving 
directions for a rehearsal, and the lights were turned up. 
A slightly quarrelsome, snappy chatter followed, and the 
rehearsal was just getting under way, when at the back 
of the stage appeared a gloomy procession of figures dressed 
in deep mourning. An elderly man in immaculate black, 
a woman, presumably a widow, in streaming weeds, a tiny 
girl, a young girl about eighteen, a youth, say twenty-two, 
and a little boy about twelve. These people are “ Charac- 
ters’ in a play Signor Pirandello intended to write. The 
rehearsal stops; the actors turn and stare, and Mr. Alfred 
Clark naturally asks the intruders what the devil they want. 
Diffidently the Father (Mr. Franklin Dyall) steps forward. 
It is quite easy to state why they are come, but not so easy 
to convince the assembled actors that the visitors are not 
lunatics. What these portentously grave intruders want 


is to be given the opportunity of living through the story 
for which their creator created them. At present they are 
hanging in a miserable sort of void; they are real—there 
they are, solid human beings, men and women, boys and 
girls—but there is nothing for them to do. Politely, but 
with a certain insistence which gradually mesmerises the 
matter-of-fact, dumbfounded Mr. Clark (call up the image 
of a man vigorously, not to say blatantly, matter-of-fact), 
the Father explains that such a condition of nebulous 
unattached existence has become intolerable. They must 
fulfil their destiny ; would the company kindly impersonate 
them and thus bring rest to their perturbed spirits? (No 
one can act bettet than Mr. Clark that frame of mind which 
is expressed by the simple words, “ Well I’m blowed !”) 
Interrupted by the titters of the actors and the passionate 
corrections of his family, each of whom has his or her version 
of their terrible story, the Father actually succeeds in 
getting the idea lodged in the Producer’s head that the 
terrible events through which his family have lived might 
make a better play than the exceedingly doubtful stuff Signor 
Pirandello has actually provided. Their story intrigues 
him. The Father explains that he married beneath him. 
“You see this poor woman?” ‘“* But she is a widow, and 
you are alive!” “‘ Yes, but listen. I married her. I had 
a secretary ; they loved each other; they were continually 
signalling to each other with their eyes for fear they should 
wound me by their words; it became intolerable. I let 
them go off together, and with them went my son—the 
young man over there.” Here the Stepdaughter (I have 
not seen Miss Muriel Pratt act so well before) breaks in 
with a passionate accusation against the Son, describing 
his intolerable icy contempt for the rest of the family. 
‘ - Confusion. The Father resumes his story. 
He had no idea that, after the death of his wife’s lover, the 
family had fallen into poverty. . . . More passionate 
family recriminations. He had lost sight of them ; 
he is-a man not old enough to be indifferent to women and 
yet too old to be loved by them: a very humiliating con- 
dition . . . in short he has recourse occasionally to 
° well, he buys his loves. Now, it is very unfair to 
think that the whole of a man is in all his actions; yet 
others always judge him as though that were the case. A 
most terrible thing happened. He went to a certain house 
which under the pretence of being a dressmaker’s was a 
house where these sort of bargains are struck, and there, 
without recognising her, he met his wife’s daughter, “‘ the 
girl you see over there.” They were interrupted by the 
cry of the Mother who had come to see her daughter. Imagine 
how terrible his predicament is now! The girl only sees 
him in the light of that interview ; he is to her merely that 
man. . . . More interruption from the Stepdaughter, 
who expresses her loathing and contempt. . . . Agonised 
distress on the part of the Mother. This is the situation 
which precedes the climax. It rather takes the Producer’s 
fancy, who suggests that the Characters should reproduce 
what happened before the actors and a shorthand writer. 
This is just what the Characters want, but they are terribly 
disappointed when they see themselves afterwards imper- 
sonated. They come out completely different characters ; 
there is something fatally wrong with the stage version. 
What we see is the contrast between “ actuality” as an 
author imagines it and what actually gets across the foot- 
lights. Signor Pirandello has illustrated what every profound 
dramatist must feel when he sees his characters on the 
stage; his sufferings at the inevitable distortions due to 
the substitution of the personality of the actor for that of 
his character as he imagined it. But he has done more 
than that. He has suggested the inevitable limitations of 
the modern drama, the falsifications which result from 
cramming scenes into acts and tying incidents down to 
times and places. And he has done more yet ; in an odd way 
he has suggested that the fate of many people is not unlike 
those of the ‘ Characters’ in the play; that many of us 
are in their predicament, namely, like them, real enough 
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people, for whom fate nevertheless has not written the plays in 
which we might have played a part. Mr. Franklin Dyall’s 
performance was of the first excellence ; it was difficult to 
pull it off and he succeeded triumphantly. 

DEsMOND MacCarrny. 


FAESCHYLUS AT CHISWICK 


READ a while since that Charley’s Aunt was a great 
I success in modern Athens. Now Aéschylus has come 

to Chiswick, or fragments of Aschylus. Mr. Shep- 
pard, who arranged and produced the show, was gay and 
epigrammatic in his brief talks before the curtain—I was 
quite sure that there would not be time to lecture on the 
trilogy as a whole. He explained that the experiment was 
due to the most enlightened education committee in England 
and the most enlightened theatrical management. I can 
believe the former compliment, but I do not know how 
far Sir Oswald Stoll may deserve the latter. Does the 
Chiswick Empire give Shakespeare as it should be given, 
which Mr. Sheppard joined with Greek as one of the jolliest 
things? If it does, and, further, gathers, as the posters 
say, “ the most fashionable audience in Greater London,” 
great things are being achieved, or may be expected for 
the public ; and people who talk seriously about Greek or 
Shakespeare_may no longer be accused of dreary, idle 
trifling. 

ZEschylus was potted at Cambridge, repotted for this 
performance with obviously amateurish actors, and finally 
hashed for the cinema. These are Mr. Sheppard’s words, 
not mine. The Chorus of the plays was sadly depleted, 
though what remained spoke well, and the acting was 
nothing like so effective as it was last March at Cambridge. 
Only a few of the players repeated their parts. Mr. Beves 
did Orestes once more, and the Herald as well. A gem in 
the Cambridge performance was the Nurse of Orestes, a 
plain-speaking old dear, like other nurses famous in literature. 
The one I saw on Saturday was creditable, but nothing 
like so good. Clytemnestra is the figure of the play, and 
Mr. Burnaby, a producer at Cambridge with Mr. Sheppard, 
had, I think, studied his predecessor in the part. He 
made a fine impressive queen, with viperine glances for the 
effete chorus of old men. He was stately, and so was Mr. 
Nettleton as Agamemnon. The diminutive Guards, sup- 
posed to strike terror into the citizens of Argos, were simply 
ridiculous. Taller figures could surely have been secured 
by a call on volunteers in Chiswick or London. 

The part of Cassandra is always affecting, and was so 
on Saturday. But it was a mistake to give her a mouth 
like that of the tragic mask, a mouth repeated, so far as 
I could see, in one of the female libation bearers in the 
scene from the Choephoroe.' This last figure overacted 
despair and sorrow by perpetual wriggling. To the ordinary 
playgoer it might seem that the ill-treatment of Cassandra, 
torn from her home as a slave and the king’s concubine 
justifies his murder. But that is only one of the accusa- 
tions thrown in by the Queen in her mad outburst of hate, 
and would not have been much to a Greek audience. The 
loss of her daughter Iphigeneia, sacrificed by Agamemnon 
to secure fair winds for Troy, is the real justification of 
the murder. We are left in doubt as to when the guilty 
coalition with AEgisthus began. He with his orange beard 
Was very picturesque, and more like a Syrian than a Greek. 
Yet he was one of the royal family, and talks family history 
to excuse his part in the crime. 

The verse translation by Mr. Trevelyan was good, and 
I see no reason why an intelligent audience should not 
understand it, if it understands Shakespeare and the Bible. 
An effort has to be made now and again to grasp a strange 
image, but why not? Why should everything be prettified 
and modernised for a public, which has a normally 
developed sense of nobility and tragedy ? 

An expert might have several things to say on the 


production as an approach to Athenian conditions, but the 
main point is that the experiment came off, and did produce 
the sensation of pity and terror on a noble scale which belongs 
to this ancient drama. It is a drama of Nemesis, a doctrine 
that is not yet out of date. Some critics write as if character 
had been frozen out of the conventionalised figures of 
Greek drama. In three figures there was real warm 
humanity, seen truly by Aéschylus as it can be seen in 
London to-day. I have spoken of the Nurse. The Watch- 
man at the opening of the Agamemnon has the weariness 
and homely humour of his class, with the mutterings about 
the authorities that belong to the underdog. The Herald, 
good, pompous, worthy man, said such things about war 
—including the vermin—as have been heard many a time 
lately. 

As for the cinema, Mr. Sheppard remarked that “ the 
wretched creatures at the camera asked us to register 
more expression.”” The large-size pictures of the chief 
actors were well enough, and the rest perhaps served to 
make the audience remember the scenes better. So far 
as the Eumenides is concerned, it needed more explanation 
to be readily intelligible. But perhaps the schools had been 
instructed in the whole plot of the trilogy, or will be. 

“Strictly educational, old thing,” I heard one young 
man on going in say to another with that slight superiority 
which goes with short hair and a passion for cigarettes. 
I don’t agree, if he meant dullness or pure pedantry. The 
experiment was interesting in itself and impressive. I 
hope it may be done again and done better. There is 
religion of a lasting sort in the Greek drama and freedom 
from the mildew of sentimentalism which blurs much of 
our modern art. The public has in the recent past got 
most of its ideas about divine things—God, Providence 
and Fate—from popular preachers and Sunday journalists. 
A change is due, and will be welcome. 

VERNON RENDALL. 


CHLOROFORM 


VER my nose and mouth a cold, hard cone 
() Of silvered steel, covered with white, soft 
wool... . 
A vapour rolls, oily and sickening-sweet, 
Heavily down my throat : a drowsy heat 
Spreads thro’ my limbs. . . . Within my throbbing 
skull 
A great Bell tolls, hollow and deep of tone... . 


Someone says “‘ T'ake deep breaths.’’” The tenuous sound 
Seems to descend a million miles to find 
My buried consciousness—but yet I hear, 
And feel I must obey ; though palsied fear 
Grips the small cow’ring fragment of my mind 
That’s conscious still: a mole in frozen ground. 


I breathe more deeply ; and the great Bell tolls 
Loudly, more loudly yet—until its hum 
Seems as the beating wings of some fierce gull 
Trapped in the bony dungeon of my skull... . 
Now I sink downwards. . . . Blind and chilled and 
numb... . 
Down through the Earth’s damp bosom. . . . Pallid souls 


I meet, that gaze on me from age-old graves 
As I pass dumbly down. . . . At length the Bell 
Softens its tone to wave-beats. . . . And I reach 


A strange-familiar, grey-green, twilight beach, 

Littered with bones that yield an earthy smell, 
And fringed by softly lapping, grey-green waves... . 
ALAN FLEMING. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


E came. The inebriate—his mind sobered by the 
H deep solemnity of the scene—stood there, and 
leaned over to catch the last accents of one who, 
in ten minutes more, was to be with the spirits of heaven. 
All was the silence of deepest night. The dying child held 
the young man’s hand in one of his; with the other, she 
slowly lifted the trifling memorial she had assigned especially 
for him, aloft in the air. Her arm shook—her eyes, now 
becoming glassy with death-damps, were cast towards her 
brother’s face. She smiled pleasantly, and as an indistinct 
gurgle came from her throat, the uplifted hand fell suddenly 
into the open palm of her brother’s, depositing the tiny 
volume there. Little Jane was dead. From that night, 
the young man stepped no more in his wild courses, but 
was reformed.” 


& 


* * * 


The above extract from Franklin Evans or The Inebriate : 
A Tale of the Times gives an idea of its quality, but Mr. 
Walter Whitman cannot be judged by his prose alone ; 
he also wrote poetry, +! of a reflective nature, but 
sometimes patriotic and in this vein : 

O, God of Columbia! O, Shield of the Free! 
More grateful to you than the fanes of old story, 
Must the blood bedewed soil, the red battle-ground, be 
Where our forefathers championed America’s glory_! 
Then how priceless the worth of the sanctified earth 
We are standing on now. Lo! the slopes of its girth 
Where the martyrs were buried: Nor prayers, tears, or stones, 
Marked their crumbled-in coffins, their white holy bones. 
Five years before the above appeared in the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle he had reflected on the vanity of fame : 
O, many a panting, noble heart 
Cherishes in its deep recess 
The hope to win renown o’er earth 
From glory’s prized caress. 


And some will reach that envied goal, 
And have their fame known far and wide ; 
And some will sink unnoted down 
In dark Oblivion’s tide. 


But I, who many a pleasant scheme 
Do sometimes cull from Fancy’s store, 
With dreams, such as the youthful dream, 
Of grandeur, love, and power— 


Shall I build up a lofty name, 
And seek to have the nations know 
What conscious might dwells in the brain 
That throbs aneath this brow ? 
There is hope for us all: Walter Whitman, journalist and 
editor, at the age of thirty-six, turned into Walt Whitman ! 
* * * 


I cannot say I have read these two volumes of Whitman’s 
early prose and poetry which Mr. Emary Holloway has 
published (Heinemann, 30s.), but I have read his two 
excellent prefaces, one biographical and the other critical, 
and with their help I have sampled Whitman’s journalistic 
prose; his early essays, sketches, news-stories, criticisms. 
Now and then there is a fairly good piece of reporting, a 
description of a fire for example, or of an Italian opera from 
the point of view of a working man who has not been to an 
opera before. The divine simplicity of Walt sometimes 
peeps out for a line or two—that utterly unself conscious, 
trusting, friendly directness of address which is as precious 
in literature as fine art because it is rarer; but, on the 
whole, these trifles are shoddy, sub-educated, slow and 
inaccurate. They were not worth reprinting. A few speci- 
mens throw a little light on his life, or more often doubt, 
on the statements of his biographers concerning those vague 
years about which Walt was so non-committal in his talk. 

* * * 

From the point of view of character, only the revealing 
pages are a few printed from an old notebook, in which 
Walt communed with himself very occasionally, giving 
himself good advice, as a youth does. These are of a later 
date : 


- «+ « « (page torn) cheating, childish abandonment of myself, 
fancying what does not really exist in another, but is all the time 
in myself alone—utterly deluded and cheated by myself, and my 


—— 


own weakness—REMEMBER WHERE I AM MOST WEAK, and 
most lacking. Yet always preserve a kind spirit and demeanor 
to 16. But PURSUE HER NO MORE. 


A cool, gentle (less demonstrative), more UNIFORM DEME AN. 
OR—give to poor—help any—be indulgent to the criminal and 
silly, and to low persons generally and the ignorant—but S 4 y 
little—make no explanations—give no confidences—never attempt 
puns or plays upon words or utter sarcastic comments, or (under 
ordinary circumstances) hold any discussions or arguments. 

July 15, 

It is IMPERATIVE, that I obviate and remove myself (and 

my orbit) at all hazards away from this incessant enormous and 

enormous PERTURBATION. 

TO GIVE UP ABSOLUTELY and for good from this present 

hour, all this FEVERISH, FL UCT U AT ING, useless undignified 

pursuit of 164—100 long, (much too long) persevered in—so humiliating 

— It must come at lasi and had better come now (It cannot possibly 

be a success) LET THERE FROM THIS HOUR BE NO FALTER. 

ING or NO GETTING (word erased) at all henceforth (NOT ONCE, 

under any circumstances)—avoid seeing her, or meeting her, or an 

talk or explanations—or ANY MEETING WHATEVER, FROM 

THIS HOUR FORTH, FOR LIFE. July 15, ’70. 

Walt Whitman was fifty-one when he jotted down those 
warnings to himself so like a love-sick boy’s, still, you see, 
at the mercy of emotions and far from superbly “ standing 
at ease in nature.” 

* * * 

The next entry is pathetically and appositely an “ outline 
sketch of a superb calm character,” of one “ whose 
emotions, etc., are complete in himself, irrespective 
(indifferent) of whether his love, friendship, ete., are 
returned or not. He grows, blooms, like some perfect 
tree or flower, in Nature, whether viewed by admiring 
eyes, or in some wild or wood entirely unknown.” 
But had he attained that ideal at once when he 
most longed for it, he would never have become the 
comforting, inspiring companion of thousands. He did at 
the end of his life become like a grand old tree ; but to write 
wisely and tenderly it is necessary first to have felt wildly. 

* * * 
In Specimen Days he writes that he tries to keep his 


‘ailments out of his work; but he also rejected as subjects 


loneliness and unrequited love. He omitted from subse- 
quent editions of Leaves of Grass the poem which occurs in 
the 1860 edition and begins : 

Hours continuing long, sore and heavy-hearted. 

Hours of the dusk, when I withdraw to a lonesome and unfre- 
quented spot, seating myself, leaning my face in my hands. 
® Hours when I am forgotten, (O weeks and months are passing, 
but I believe I am never to forget !) 

Sullen and suffering hours! (I am ashamed—but it is useless— 
I am what I am). 

Is there even one like me—distracted—his friend, his lover, 
lost to him ? 

Is he tooas Tam now? Does he still rise in the morning, dejected, 
— who is lost to him ? and as night, awaking, think who is 
OS 

Does some stray reminder, or the casual mention of a name bring 
the fit back upon him, taciturn and depressed ? 

Does he see himself reflected in me ? In these hours does he see 
the face of his hours reflected ? 

There are three other short tragic entries in this notebook : 
“* Depress the adhesive nature.” “ It is in excess—making 
life a torment.” “ All this diseased, feverish disproportion- 
ate adhesiveness.”” The power of loving was developed in 
him to an extraordinary degree ; it went out to men as well 
as women. It enabled him to write the finest modern war- 
poems and noble poems on death ; it threw a glamour over 
people as he watched them going about their occupations. 
Wherever and however he thought of them ; wherever and 
however he met them, casually, intimately, in a ferry boat, 
in a tramear, in a hospital—anywhere, he saw them all 
with the eyes of a man in love; he was sorry for them with 
that peculiar tenderness; their defects, visible, moral, or 
intellectual, counted as little with him as defects in someone 
beloved. He felt there was something extraordinarily 
precious, never-to-be-enough-wondered-at in them all, and 
what they did, and what they could do, seemed to him 
inexhaustibly excellent ; he forgave them abundantly like a 
man in love, without any effort at all ; he suffered with them 
with the gladness of a lover; he rejoiced in them not 
because they were his brothers in a religious sense, but 
because he was enamoured of them. Like all great gifts 
it had to be paid for; these queer, emphatic entries show 
in what manner. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NOTES ON NOVELS 


I Have Only Myself to Blame. By Exizanetru Bisesco. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. 


Mountain Blood. By Josrrpn HeERGESHEIMER. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


Both Princess Bibesco’s I Have Only Myself to Blame and Mr. 
Joseph Hergesheimer’s Mountain Blood raise in an acute form 
the problem of how far a talent can travel on the way to per- 
fection when the mental life which sustains it is based on false 
premises. The consideration of I Have Only Myself to Blame 
can only move us to prophecy and speculation ; but in the case 
of Mountain Blood we can verify our theories by reference to 
the author’s later novels, for this is a reissue of his second book. 
It is an admirable story, with a great deal of cunning engineering 
to it, about a stage driver in the Virginia mountains, a lumpish, 
fierce, forceful creature, growing rather resentful because his 
youth has gone and mere physical living is not such a pleasure 
as it was. Disaster strikes him simultaneously in his heart 
and his pride. His sister, on whom he has lavished a facile, 
sentimental passion, dies suddenly, and at the same time he 
becomes the victim of a ring of storekeepers who pile up fortunes 
in that part by allowing the mountain folk to run deeply into 
debt for goods supply, dun them and buy their farmsteads at 
their own price. At that moment he sees before him the possi- 
bility of trapping into marriage Lettice, the only child of another 
of these storekeepers ; he has only to tell certain lies, making 
himself out finer than he is, and she will fall in love with him. 
He does this, in contempt of her credulity. Just before her 
child is born he strays into a curious intimacy, which he is only 
too indolent to convert into adultery, with a schoolmistress, 
who rightly feels that she is less suited to educate the young 
than to corrupt the old. Lettice discovers this, and is so shat- 
tered by the knowledge that she dies in premature child birth. 
Because of the last word which mysteriously belongs to the 
dead his heart is changed. He fights to save his mountain 
country from these “ paper-shaver” storekeepers, he dies humbly 
and courageously. Nevertheless, in spite of its merits, it con- 
tains passages such as this description of the meeting between 
Lettice and the schoolmistress : 

The two women standing in the foreground of Gordon Mackinnon’s 
vision, of his existence, summed up all the external contrast, the 
struggle, in the feminine heart. And they summed up the duplicity, 
the weakness, the sensual and egotistical desires, the power and 
vanity and vain-longing of men. 

Meta Beggs was the mask, smooth and sterile, of the hunger for 
adornment, for gold bands and jewels and perfume, for goffered 
linen and draperies of silk and scarlet. She was the naked idler 
stained with antimony in the clay courts of Sumeria ; the Paphian with 
painted feet loitering on the roofs of Memphis while the blocks of 
red sandstone floated sluggishly down the Nile for the pyramid of 
Khufu the King; she was the flushed voluptuousness relaxed in 
the scented spray of pagan baths; the woman with piled and 
white-powdered hair in a gold shift of Louis XIV. ; the prostitute 
with a pinched waist and great flowered sleeves of the Maison Dorée. 
She was as old as the first vice, as the first lust budding like a black 
blossom in the morbidity of men successful, satiated. 

She was old, but Lettice was older. 

Lettice was more ancient than men walking cunning and erect, 
than the lithe life of sun-heated tangles, than the vital principle 
of flowering plants fertilised by the unerring chance of vagrant 
insects and airs. . 

Standing in the flooding blue flame of day, they opposed to each 
other the forces fatally locked in the body of humanity. Lettice, 
with her unborn child, her youth haggard with apprehension and 
pain, the prefigurement of the agony of birth, gazed, dumb and 
bitter in her sacrifice, that, as irrevocably as herself, denied all 
that Lettice affirmed, desired all that she feared and hated. 


Presumably Gordon was asking himself in a dazed way, “Is 
it animal, vegetable, or mineral ?” or reflecting that he ‘might 
as well have spent the afternoon with The Outline of History. 
This page of burgeoning nonsense is especially inept in its 
context; for Lettice was singularly ill-adapted to figure as 
the personification of motherhood, as she seems to have spent 
most of the period before her child’s birth sitting in a rocker 
asking if she was going to die. But it is in any case objection- 
able because it is based on flimsy, hectic, easy thinking. There 
is not the slightest ground for assuming that there is anything 
m common between Miss Meta Beggs and her deliberate choice 
of prostitution in despite of the case made out against it by 
Christianity, and the mounting romantic passion of mankind in 
order to obtain luxury, and the Sumerians and Paphians, who 
performed what the society ‘of their times regarded as a useful 
public service, Moreover, supposing that Mr. Hergesheimer’s 


presentation of the case was correct and Miss Beggs had 
in truth been a pantechnicon containing all the baggages of 
time, and Lettice had, in spite of the fact that she was dis- 
agreeably failing to carry on life, been an adequate representative 
of life, it would still be entirely untrue that they “summed up 
all the eternal contrast, the struggle, in the feminine heart,” or 
that they summed up “ the duplicity, the weakness, the sensua! 
and egotistical desires, the power and vanity and vain-longing 
of men.” The battle between the courtesan and the mother 
accounts for remarkably little in the world’s history ; generally 
speaking, both alike have been the victims of a society which 
though enormously preoccupied with sex makes only the most 
casual provision for those who exist to serve sexual ends. That 
Mr. Hergesheimer should spoil his story of Gordon Mackinnon’s 
life, of which this battle certainly was the crux, by pretending 
that this is the universal case, is characteristic of his predominant 
mental infirmity. He cannot describe an emotion without 
conducting a research into its primitive paternity. When 
Gordon Mackinnon’s ailing spinster sister is told that she must 
undergo an operation, the situation is pathetic enough, for Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s evocation of her querulous, wilted sweetness 
has been powerful. But he feels a necessity to go behind the 
real spinster he has created to the highly generalised spinster, 
to what he probably called in his mind as he planned the stroke, 
the Unwanted Woman. Hence Clare’s remarks when her 
brother breaks it to her that she must go to the hospital: “** It’s 
not just death I’m afeared of, it’s—oh, you will never under- 
stand for being a man.’ Her voice lowered instinctively, ‘ Some- 
how I hate the thought of those strange men hacking and spoiling 
ny body. That's just foolishness, I know, and my time’s pretty 
well gone for foolishness. I’ve always sort of tended my body, 
Gordon, and kept it white and soft. I thought if a man asked 
me in spite of—well, my face, he could take pride in me under- 
neath. But that’s all done with... .’” This impossible piece 
of explicitness, specially incredible between sister and brother, 
lies like an open wound on the quiet page, an amazing contrast 
with the excellence of the whole. For this is a dazzlingly 
remarkable book. There is the extremest ingenuity in the 
presentation of the man’s long, slow development within the 
limits of a novel of ordinary length which has a considerable 
content of adventurous incident, and the unintrusive but com- 
plete portrayal of the Virginian mountains and the life that is 
lived among them. 

When one ‘comes to consider to what extent Mr. Herges- 
heimer’s virtues of brilliant invention, observation and in- 
genuity have held their own in his later work against this vice 
of discontent with the particular and his determination to 
generalise, it becomes apparent that in a sense they have. It 
gives such pleasure as the sight of brightly-coloured flowers 
gives to read of the successive generations of adventurers 
and their graceful companions in adventure in The Three Black 
Pennys, the Chinese wife in Java Head, the beautiful child in 
Linda Condon. But since The Three Black Pennys one has felt 
that, bright as they are, these flowers bloom at a disadvantage, 
imprisoned in Mr. Hergesheimer’s wild false universe. The 
Chinese wife died in the shadow of a moral situation impressive but 
fictitious and fantastic, not sucha situation as casts shadows on this 
earth. Linda grew up out of her real childhood into a maturity 
in which one cannot believe for a moment, since it involves 
accepting a most preposterous theory of genius and its processes. 
One is frustrated in one’s intention to devour his books because 
always before the last page he gives one something more than 
the intellect can swallow. It is because he himself suspects 
this that he now tries to blind the reader with that gorgeous 
elaboration which, as Mountain Blood shows, has meant a real retro- 
gression in technique. In this volume there is a passage where 
he quite simply describes Mackinnon clearing out a dirty kitchen : 
“He washed the panes of glass,” and so on. Now that passage 
is wholly admirable from a technical point of view. It is neces- 
sary that the reader should realise that after Lettice’s death 
Gordon passed through a period of lethargy during which he 
sank into squalor and that he is now emerging into a period of 
activity and recuperation; and these simple sentences serve 
that purpose. The new activity is conveyed by the crisp 
predicates, the past lethargy by the accumulation of distasteful 
objects. The contemporary Mr. Hergesheimer, he who wrote 
Linda Condon, could hardly have made his point quite so cleverly. 
Impossible for him to write to-day of washing a window pane 
without breaking the clean, expressive movement with a scrab- 
bling search, like that of a man looking for his tram fare, for a 
subtle relative cause; which indeed the disciple of Henry James 
does regard as a fare he must pay before he is allowed out of his 
sentence. Now the kitchen would have to suffer much 
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more than a thorough cleaning; the atmosphere would have 
to be charged with that heavy moral significance, those references 
to nobility and renunciation which are the strange responses 
Mr. Conrad’s genius draws from his imitators. Mr. Herges- 
heimer has exchanged the supreme technical virtue of getting 
on with the story for a mastery of the superficialities of style, 
the mere embroidery stitches that make the printed book rich 
and delicate to the passing eye, and considering the bogus 
nature of his present themes he is very wise. 

Princess Bibesco should take warning from Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
present plight, for she, too, has merits that are likely to be 
imperilled by her remarkably unsound general ideas. This 
little book of short stories has much more promise than appears 
at the first glance. Princess Bibesco has handicapped herself 
by choosing a form which demands wit, and that is a quality 
which so far as the written word is concerned she does not possess. 
But when one penetrates behind this unfortunate advertisement 
of a defect, it is evident that she has two virtues which are favour- 
able to the cultivation of literature. One is the humility that 
leads to industrious writing sobered by a sense of the remoteness 
of perfection ; all these stories have been worked over with 
the most modest and praiseworthy care. The other is a very 
good eye for emotional country. She can lay the landscape 
of a love affair before one with extraordinary clearness and 
understanding. There is one story here, The Web, which gives 
with remarkable dexterity the essence of a relationship between 
an ill-bred, dunning lover and a woman who is greatly superior 
to him but who is fascinated, like a cat by warmth, by his 
assiduities ; and it shows a subtlety of perception, and a neatness 
in recording discoveries, which should be the bases of an 
interesting and idiosyncratic talent. But, unfortunately, Princess 
Bibesco writes within a curious convention that excites at first 
amazement and then incredulity. If the shade of Cleopatra 
reads this book she will regard herself, so far as attraction for 
the male is concerned, as a mere also ran (she would also, no 
doubt, come to the conclusion that the curious habit that nearly 
all the heroines in this volume have of being wrapped up in 
shawls and taken out of draughts by their lovers is some interest- 
ing Occidental vice). The men are to the women in these stories 
much more than as the moth is to the flame. Rather are they 
as the black boy is to the crocodile. Utterly are they devoured 
and digested ; it is even alleged that they enjoy being rung up 
late at night in order to be bade good-night by the beloved. 
Now this might be possible if the women were exhibited as 
exceptionally brilliant, or as emotionally great. But Princess 
Bibesco’s deficiency of wit forbids her to do the first, as she 
fails to do the second, because of her persistence in envisaging 
love not more profoundly than as a state in which two people 
exchange favourable comments on each other’s personalities. 
This is not even her own view, for in The Web one perceives an 
entirely noble discontent with an emotional relationship that 
does nothing but subserve egotism. It is, one may surmise, an 
adolescent attitude which she retains because, when it was 
sincere, she put in much thought and fantasy about it which 
she is now reluctant to abandon. But if she persists in it, 
it may frustrate her talent and deflect her to excessive and 
empty development of her neat French technique, even as Mr. 
Hergesheimer’s habit of heavy false generalisation has deflected 
him to the inferior art of embroidery. 

REBECCA WEsT. 


CHINA FOR THE CHINESE? 


China Captive or Free? 
12s, 6d. 

There are two schools of political thought with regard to 
China, represented respectively by Mr. Putnam Weale and 
Mr. J. O. P. Bland. The one believes that if China be only 
left to itself and the magic influence of democracy, if only the 
wicked Japanese militarist and imperialist will cease from 
troubling, the millennium will spread from Europe and America 
to the Far East; the other believes that the Chinese are one 
of those numerous peoples who are totally incapable of 
managing their own affairs, and that the salvation of China, 
as of all Asia and Africa, is to be found in “ strong govern- 
ment,” preferably monarchical. In America, where much 
interest is taken in the Far East, there have lately appeared 
one or two books which do not adopt so simple and partisan 
a view of this complicated situation; their authors, who in 
several cases have missionary connections or influences, are 
more interested in unravelling the truth than in fighting other 
peoples’ battles. The Rev. Gilbert Reid, who is Director of 
the International Institute of China, belongs to this new school 


By GrtBert Rerp. Allen and Unwin. 


of Far Eastern publicists, and his book gives one of the best, 
and in many ways the fairest, account of the Chinese puzzle 
which we have read. A residence of forty years in China and 
an intimate knowledge of the Chinese give him an_ initial 
advantage, but his great merit consists in the fact that, while 
acknowledging himself to be ‘ pro-Chinese,” he tries to be 
fair to all parties, and particularly to the Japanese. It is a 
melancholy story which he has to tell of the events which have 
reduced China to anarchy and chaos and have spread bitter 
animosities throughout the Far East. Those who would have 
the world believe in the incapacity of the Chinese to govern 
China point to this anarchy and chaos as the proof of their 
view, but Mr. Reid shows quite clearly that it was the selfish 
and immoral war policy of the Allied Powers which first sowed 
dissension among the Chinese, undermined the Government, 
and gave Japanese militarism its opportunity. The common 
view that Japan was the only villain in this piece is proved by 
Mr. Reid to be quite untrue. England, France, and his own 
country all come in for a share in his well-merited censure. 
There was no adequate military reason for extending the war 
to the Far East. The real reason was the intention, pursued 
without any regard for China’s rights or interests or for inter- 
national law, to destroy German trade in China. The story, 
told by Mr. Reid, of the deportations of Germans which we 
forced China to carry out after the armistice would be hard 
to match for injustice and meanness. Even more shameful 
was the double-faced policy of Britain and France, who, while 
joining America in representing to China that, if she wished 
to safeguard her interests, she should break with Germany, 
were concealing both from China and America the fact that 
they were trading away the rights and interests of China in 
Shantung to Japan. And in order to prevent Americans from 
thinking that these intrigues give them the right to throw 
stones at Britain, France and Japan, he tells at considerable 
length the story of the campaign launched from the American 
Legation at Peking, which ultimately led to China’s entry into 
the war and was the beginning of all her disasters. 

Mr. Reid’s book was, of course, written before the Washington 
Conference. The results of that Conference are at present on 
paper, and he would be a bold man who, knowing the previous 
history of China and the Great Powers, would prophesy as to 
China’s future. In view of the paper promises of Japan and the 
other Powers at Washington, Mr. Reid’s general conclusions as 
to the future prospects of China are very interesting. He is 
extremely optimistic of the chances of recovery, provided that 
China is given a fair chance from outside. And he maintains 
this opinion, although he is by no means blind to the causes 
of anarchy which are to be found in China itself and among 
the Chinese, particularly the fatal spread of corruption. He 
bases his opinion primarily upon two facts. First, although 
superficially China’s financial and economic position is hopeless, 
fundamentally she is in a far better condition than many other 
countries. ‘Comparing China’s indebtedness with that of 
other countries, she has an easy task in straightening out her 
financial affairs. Let civil strife come to an end, and the nation 
be united as one man, then in a few years by honest administra- 
tion all debts may be paid off, concessions redeemed and China 
made strong.” Secondly, Mr. Reid, who is not blind to the 
faults of the Chinese, is convinced of their ability to deal with 
the internal dangers of corruption and militarism. He knows 
and believes in what he calls ** the moral substratum of Chinese 
character.” 


THE PROPHET OF REVOLUTION 


The Life and Teaching of Karl Marx. By Max Beer. Leonard 
Parsons. 6s. 
Karl Marx: an Essay. 

and Allen and Unwin. 
Though the works of Marx are available from penny pamphlets 
on the theory of value to the monumental Das Kapital itself, 
the lack of any tolerable book about Marx in the English language 
has been for many years a standing nuisance. Makeshifts, 
indeed, there have been in abundance, from rather shocked 
criticisms of the Marxian system by various professors of 
economics to the terribly dreary works of exposition published 
by American disciples. Speaking generally, the English criticism 
of Marx has been as inadequate and ill-informed as the advocacy 
has been uncritical and apocalyptic. Readers have had to take 
their choice between professors nibbling away like moths at the 
garments of the prophet, and working-class enthusiasts ob- 
durately refusing to notice the holes. 


By Harotp J. Lasxi. Fabian Society 
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It is impossible 
to exaggerate 


the horror of 


THE TRUTH 
ABOUT RUSSIA! 





Miss Ruth Fry, General Secretary to the 
Friends’ Relief Committee, has just returned 
from the famine area, and can speak from 
personal knowledge of the need for imme- 
diate action. Her report will be sent to 
anybody who applies for it at 27 Chancery 
Lane, London, W.C.2. The fact that 
stands out is that of the 19,000,000 people 


who are in danger of starvation, 


Ten Million can be 
Saved 


if help is sent at once. 15/- will save a 
life until the next harvest—if it is sent 
without delay. 


“YOU CANNOT AFFORD NOT TO HELP 
RUSSIA,” said Dr. Nansen. Russia was 
one of the world’s most fertile cornfields, 
and one of our chief sources of supply. It 
will be a depopulated and barren desert if 
we do not act at once. 


Let your sympathy be 
the measure of your help. 


Send your subscriptions, clearly earmarked 
“ Friends’ Relief Committee (for Russia) ” 
to the Russian Famine Relief Fund, 
Room 5, General Buildings, Aldwych, 
London, W.C. 2. 





Gifts in kind and clothing (new or partly worn) may 
be sent to the Friends’ Warehouse, 5 New Street Hill, 
London, E.C. 4. ; 














FREE! 


A £1,000 LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY. 


LIFE INSURANCE need not cost you one penny. It can 
be made part and parcel of the safest and most scientific 
plan of saving ever devised. Without the Insurance the Plan 
would still offer exceptional attractions to the man who means 
to make sure that what he does save will, with accumulated 
interest, be available for him when he reaches the age to 
retire. But with the insurance there are few who can afford 
to ignore it; for it at once financially protects the bread- 
winner’s dependants. The first deposit, the first half-year’s 
or year’s invested saving, secures this essential protection for 
wife and children. It is so very easy, and so very, very safe. 
Live to make all the deposits, then yours will be the reward 
of your thrift. At the agreed upon time—ten, fifteen, twenty 
years, as you please—you will draw a Capital Sum which, 
with accumulated profits, will help to keep you and yours in 
comfort for the remainder of your days. 

Furthermore, you will, until then, obtain a very appreciable 
reduction of Income Tax each year ; and you will not be taxed 
on the profits of your investment—which makes it still more 
valuable. 

You secure all these benefits and make sure of independence 
at an early age, simply by depositing annually, for a given 
number of years, a small portion of your income. The 
deposits are made to the Sun Life of Canada, a great Institu- 
tion with assets of over {£23,000,000, under Government 
supervision. 

Are you interested? Just recall the history of your 
previous attempts to save. And remember that this Plan 
is sure and that the savings are safe. Remember, too, that 
from the first deposit your life is insured, and that half of 
every deposit is added on to that Insurance. Also that you 
can, any time after three years, obtain a generous loan, or, 
jf need be, suspend deposits. 

Let us know your name, address, exact age, and the approxi- 
mate amount you can deposit yearly and, without any obli- 
gation on your part, we will tell you exactly how you can 
apply this ideal Plan of Investment-Insurance to your own 
circumstances. It is well worth while taking this trouble, 
and it means absolutely no commitment on your part. You 
simply learn how very easily you can build up the Capital 
you'll need in years to come, and at the same time give your 
dependants the protection of a valuable Free Insurance 
Policy. 

Address your inquiry to J. F. Junkin (Manager), Sun Life 
of Canada, 26 Canada House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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LEAGUE OF NATION 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 
=| OFFICIAL JOURNAL: New Series. 


The Official Journal for 1922 will appear in larger format and with 
English text only. The Minutes of the Council will in future be 
published in the Official Journal. 

Annual Subscription £3. Number 1 (1922), 5s. net. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY. 
A popular account of League activities, giving a simple non-technical 
record of discussions, decisions, etc. 
Annual Subscription 6s. post free. Single Nos. 6d. 


TRAFFIC IN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 
Records of the International Conference, 1921. 


15s. net. 
REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS. 
Reports of Temp. Mixed Commission (is. 6d.) F= 
and Report of 3rd Committee to the Assembly (9d.). F= 
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Mr. Max Beer’s book is the kind of book which has long been 
wanted; a short, clear exposition, placing Marx’s life and 
teaching in its proper historical context, relating it correctly 
to the work of his predecessors such as Hegel, and of his con- 
temporaries, the orthodox economists, for without some know- 
ledge of their contentions much of the Marxian argument is 
unintelligible. Mr. Max Beer is a Marxian; but he is not the 
kind of Marxian who is content to give a gramophone rendering 
of his master’s voice. He interprets as well as expounds ; and 
he manages to convey even difficult ideas with an astonishing 
simplicity. No one who has read his book has any excuse for 
misunderstanding the main features of the Marxian system. 

A good deal of Mr. Laski’s essay is plainly derived from Mr. 
Max Beer; and, like all Mr. Laski’s work, it is interestingly 
written and suggestive. But there are too many allusions to 
the works and opinions of others, some of these have little 
direct bearing on his argument, and others are unintelligible 
without more explanation than we are given. The real 
weakness, however, of his essay is in his attempt to expound 
the Marxian economic interpretation of history, which, in strong 
contrast to Mr. Max Beer, he apparently fails to understand. 
Mr. Beer gives an admirable and correct exposition of his doctrine, 
which may be summed up, as he sums it up, in the following 
quotation from Marx himself : 

Men make their own history, but do so not spontaneously in 
conditions chosen by them, but on the contrary in conditions which 
they have found ready to hand transmitted and given (The Eigh- 
teenth Brumaire, I.). 

Mr. Laski, on the other hand, again and again refers to the 
economic interpretation of history as if Marx believed that 
economic motives alone were operative in the determination of 
social changes. Of it he says that “ broadly speaking, it may be 
summarised by saying that all the phenomena of history are 
the result of economic motives”; and on this misstatement 
he builds up much of his subsequent argument. But, of course, 
the economic interpretation of history is an estimate, not of 
motives, but of forces; not of the motives which sway men, 
but of the limitations placed on their action by the material 
conditions under which they have to work. It is not, like 
Benthamism, a question of ethics, but an interpretation of his- 
torical development in terms of economic conditions. 

Mr. Beer and Mr. Laski both give a view of Marx and Marxism 
which agrees ill with the British Marxism of a generation ago, 
the Marxism of Hyndman and the S.D.F. They agree in accept- 
ing as far nearer the truth the Leninite conception of Marx’s 
personality and teaching. Herein, they are indisputably true 
interpreters of what Marx meant. Marx was undoubtedly, in 
his general outlook and conception of society, a Communist, 
taking of “the State’ the view which Lenin takes, and con- 
ceiving the social problem as a problem of actual revolution, 
and not merely of revolutionary phrases. Mr. Beer contents 
himself with exposition and interpretation: the latter part of 
Mr. Laski’s essay is occupied with his own reflections on the 
Marxian system as he interprets it. It becomes, in fact, a critique 
of Communism, partly vitiated by the misunderstanding of 
Marx’s theory of history, but important in that it points out the 
bearing of recent history on the question whether revolution 
a la Marz is still practical politics, or could in any case produce 
the results expected of it. Mr. Laski’s essay is well worth 
reading for what he has to say on this point. Mr. Max Beer’s 
study is the summary and interpretation of Marx for which 
students have long been waiting; it is as good after its kind 
as the author’s History of British Socialism, and that is high 
praise. 


A SPANISH THINKER 


The Tragic Sense of Life in Men and in Peoples. By Micue. 
DE UNnamuno. Translated by J. E. Crawrorp FU.itcu. 
With an Introductory Essay by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA. 
Macmillan. 17s. 

A lecturer in Spanish in an Irish University, staying last 
summer at Salamanca, where Don Miguel de Unamuno is 
Professor of Greek, was astonished to hear him quote, not only 
Hardy, but even Synge. Perhaps the most representative of 
Spanish writers of to-day, Unamuno adds to a profound know- 
ledge of all the Latin literatures of Europe and America a wide 
acquaintance with English and Anglo-Irish literature. It is a 
compliment but poorly repaid. The wave of a Spanish cult, 
which is steadily pouring north across the Pyrenees, has begun 
to break on these shores—its arrival has been marked by a 
Punch cartoon, and there isa certain vogue for Spanish drama and 
still more of Spanish dress—but still for too many, even of those 


who can claim some knowledge of the literatures of Europe, 
knowledge of Spain begins and ends with Cervantes. 

_ The author has been fortunate alike in his translator and his 
introducer. Mr. Crawford Flitch’s translation was revised by 
Unamuno himself at the author’s house at Salamanca, and may 
in some respects be regarded even as a correction of the 
original. Unamuno in a brief preface admits that, “ being an 
incorrigible Spaniard, I am naturally given to a kind of extem- 
porisation and to neglectfulness of a filed niceness in my works.” 
The fact that this English translation of his Sentimiento Tragico 
presents in some ways a more purged and correct text than that 
of the original Spanish possibly, he suggests, ‘‘ compensates for 
what it may lose in the spontaneity of my Spanish thought, 
which at times, I believe, is scarcely translatable.” 

Senor de Madariaga, in his Introductory Essay, which might 
well serve as an introduction to English readers, not only of the 
work of Unamuno, but of modern Spanish literature as a whole, 
hails Unamuno as “ to-day the greatest literary figure of Spain.” 
He sustains that claim, even while he admits that Baroja may 
surpass Unamuno in variety of external experience, Azorin in 
delicate art, Ortega y Gasset in philosophical subtlety, Ayala in 
intellectual elegance, Valle Inclan in rhythmical grace, and that 
even in vitality he may have to yield the first place to that 
“* overwhelming athlete of literature,” Blasco Ibafiez. Unamuno 
may still be placed first for two reasons—one, that underlying all 
his diversity there is an essential unity not found in his contem- 
poraries ; the other, that he incarnates the spirit of modern 
Spain. 

Writer of philosophy, novels, poetry, essays, criticism, 
Unamuno gave one of the most striking of his short stories a 
striking title, Nada Menos que Todo un Hombre : ‘* Nothing less 
than a whole man.” It may be taken as a description of himself. 
The Tragic Sense of Life can be reckoned as his masterpiece, 
because it is the most direct expression of the conflict, reflected 
in the person of the author, contained in a “‘ whole man ”—with 
all his affirmations and all his negations; all the pitiless thought 
of a penetrating mind that denies, and all the desperate self- 
assertions of a soul that desires eternal life. 

The book opens with a definition of the Spanish man, the “ man 
of flesh and bones.” This is followed by the statement of the 
hunger for immortality, in which is reaffirmed the real, concrete, 
“flesh and bones” character of the immortality which men 
desire, and this is opposed to the critical attitude which denies 
the possibility of individual survival in this sense. Thus 
Unamuno leads us to his inner deadlock, between reason and 
faith, and from the bottom of this abyss he builds up, not a 
theory of life—he disclaims any such intellectual dignity—but 
an attitude of which he takes as symbol the figure of Don Quixote, 
of whom he says that his creed “ can hardly be called idealism, 
since he did not fight for ideals ; it was spiritualism, for he fought 
for the spirit.” 

Unamuno’s conflict between faith and reason, between life and 
thought, between spirit and intellect, between heaven and civili- 
sation, is, as Senor de Madariaga shows, the conflict of Spain 
herself; a border country, like Russia, in which East and West 
mix their spiritual waters, Spain wavers between two life- 
philosophies and cannot rest. In Spain, a country less articulate, 
and, moreover, a country in which the blending of East and West 
is more intimate—for both found their common solvent in 
centuries of Latin civilisation—the conflict has emerged less 
clearly into literature than it did in Russia. But it is summed 
up in Unamuno, who might be called the Spanish Dostoievsky, 
though painfully aware of the other side warring within him. 
His Sentimiento Tragico has already been translated into French 
and Italian, and it is good that it is now available in an 
English form worthy of it. 


BYEWAYS AND HIGHWAYS 
OF CRITICISM 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. 
Vol. VII. Collected by Jonn Battery. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

These essays are chiefly interesting to students of English 
literature, and by a student we mean one who reads not only 
for pleasure but to attain a thorough knowledge of authors 
and periods. A man may pursue knowledge in order to increase 
his literary pleasures, but not until increase of knowledge 1s 
an independent aim can he be called a student of English 
literature. The most important essay is Mr. Sampson’s “A 
Contemporary Light on John Donne.” He was fortunate 
enough to acquire an annotated copy of the 1639 edition of 
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Donne’s poems, in which the elegies upon the poet’s death 
are included. “G. O.,” the annotator, turned out to be Giles 
Oldisworth, a Royalist divine, educated at Westminster and 
Trinity College, Cambridge. He was a nephew of the poet 
Overbury, and therefore likely to have been one of Donne’s 
friends ; that he was an admirer of Donne’s poetry is shown in 
such enthusiastic comments as the one he appends to “ The 
Extasie,” “‘This drives y reader into an Extasye,” and by his 
constant underlinings. He has collated the edition of 1630 
with that of 1633, and he makes several emendations. The 
most interesting of these is the alteration of the opening couplet 
in Donne’s letter “to the Countess of Huntington,” from: 
That unripe side of earth, that heavy clime 
That gives us man up now, like Adam’s time 

into: 

That crude yet new found world, that heavy clime 

That gives man naked now, like Adam’s time. 
Donne’s “ Elegie on the L. C.,”” which has been thought to have 
been written to Lord Chancellor Ellesmere, who put Donne in 
prison for marrying his daughter, was written, according to 
Oldisworth, to the Lord Chamberlain, Henry Cary. Mr. Sampson 
brings independent evidence in support. The elegy on Donne 
himself, signed R. B., was written by Dr. Busby, Oldisworth 
informs us; a Headmaster of Westminster, famous for his use of 
the birch and in the history of pedagogy. Mr. Sampson’s lucky 
find throws light on other points, smaller ones but still of interest ; 
he has squeezed every item of information out of it, and his paper 
is of considerable importance to scholars. Mr. Neilson came 
across a collection of eighty-three old ballads and poems formed 
about a hundred and twenty years ago. The collector turns 
out to be Robert Jamieson, whose “ Popular Ballads and Songs ” 
is a well-known book. Mr. Simpson compares in his paper the 
1616 text of Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus with the 1604 Quarto. The 
first edition of the play (1601) has not survived. This itself is a 
symptom of the play’s popularity. Now the Devil sank to a 
low comedy part as Elizabethan drama developed, and the play 
was, in the phrase of those days, a good “ get-penny.” Hence 
it was being continually altered; all kinds of interpolations 
were made by actors and managers, and scenes were ripped out 
to make room for them. ‘“ Prose supplanted verse, and comedy 
made inroads into the tragic theme. Our earliest known quarto 
was given to the world eleven years after Marlowe’s death and 
fifteen years after the date of its composition. In that interval 
irreparable harm was done to the text.” Mr. Simpson attempts 
** to track the process of corruption in the quarto of 1604,” and 
he devotes to the task a fine scholarly ingenuity. 

The three other essays are of a more general interest. Mr. 
De Selincourt explains why rhyme is a more vital element in 
French verse than in English, since in French poetry, in which 
stress is evenly distributed, it is all important, while in English 
verse we have a stress in every foot. Mr. Cruickshank’s essay 
is an examination into “‘what was wrong with the eighteenth 
century.” He concludes that it is their vocabulary which is 
to blame for their most obvious shortcomings ; the colour has 
gone out of diction which was fresh to them though it is inex- 
pressive to us. This is to tackle the problem, if it be one, at a re- 
move. Eighteenth-century diction expressed the eighteenth-century 
outlook on life ; it is their emotional and intellectual limitations 
which we criticise, when we do not find enough in them to admire. 
Mr. Fox Strangways’ essay on “‘ Words and Music in Song” is an 
admirable discussion of the mild age-long quarrel between poets 
and musicians. The history of song has been marked by the 
decreasing importance of the words as compared with the music; 
reflective poetry and descriptive poetry are certainly unfitted 
to music, “* she finds her work already done for her.”” While 
verbal music is usually destroyed by being set to music, justness 
and beauty of feeling in diction undoubtedly heighten the effect 
of a song. 


A SUPERIOR AMERICAN 


Prejudices. Second Series. By H. L. Mencken. Jonathan Cape. 
7s. 6d 

Mr. Mencken’s “ Prejudices: First Series” has already been 
reviewed in these columns ; its faults are repeated in the Second 
Series. That is to say, the essays in this volume are full of 
outrageous lapses from taste, literary and otherwise, and of 
attempts, the effect of which is too often nothing but a high- 
pitched scream, to “shock the bourgeoisie.” Mr. Mencken 
is more interesting on American literature and cultural 
conditions, on Roosevelt’s politics and other home subjects 
than he was on modern English literature, at least to English 
readers, for the scope of his information in al) that pertains 





—— 


to America is very wide, and so he often tells us somethi 
that we did not know before. His chapter on the Southern 
States will in particular evoke a great deal of curiosity on 
the part of foreigners, who will be made to wonder whether the 
decay of the South can be really so complete and dreadfyl 
as Mr. Mencken represents it to be. Mr. Mencken’s historical 
thesis is that the Southern aristocracy has disappeared as a result 
of the Civil War and subsequent emigration, and that the white 
stock left behind, the “poor whites,” have their origin in 
some of the worst blood in Western Europe. These are the 
people who produce the “town-booming Southerner” and 
populate the States beyond the Potomac, which “ contain fewer 
first-rate men than many a single acre in Europe.” 

Mr. Mencken’s pessimistic statement in regard to American 
literature carries to many here some degree of conviction. We 
are not sure that Mr. Mencken would recognise a great writer, 
American or other, upon meeting him; but he drops into plain 
good sense in his summing up of causes. “It may be that 
insurmountable natural objects stand in the way of the develop- 
ment of a distinctively American culture. . . . After all, there 
is no categorical imperative that ordains it. In such matters, 
when the conditions are right, nature often arranges a division 
of labour. A nation shut in by racial and linguistic isolation— 
a Sweden, a Holland, a France—is forced into autonomy by sheer 
necessity. . . . But that is not our case.” 

It would be difficult, if worth while, to extricate Mr. Mencken's 
own authentic and general ideas from these essays. They seem 
to be based largely on negations ; and these negations are often 
contradictory. His compatriot, Whitman, said, “ Very well, 
I contradict myself; I am large and contain multitudes”; but 
the excuse will not be valid in the case of Mr. Mencken, whose 
nature seems lacking in richness. His cultivated contempt for 
current opinion leads him into the error of supposing that when 
he has written something which will annoy the public he has 
necessarily achieved truth. Take, for instance, his essay on 
Roosevelt—it chiefly consists of ridicule of public opinion with 
regard to Roosevelt. We apprehend only vaguely and indirectly 
Mr. Mencken’s own estimate of the man. He has not the patience 
to think out his subject; he is content to belabour the con- 
ventional or popular view and to indicate, incidentally, his own 
superiority to the catch-cries of the crowd. Mr. Mencken's 
conceit is his undoing, even as regards the limited aim which he 
proposes for himself, that of confounding the solemn professors 
of One Hundred Per Cent. Americanism. He asserts in this essay 
that Roosevelt was quite out of sympathy and even quite 
unable to understand the body of doctrine upon which the 
Allies, and, later, the United States based their case. Roose- 
velt’s early career was that of a Tammany Nietzsche; he was 
fond of German books, and had taken the Kaiser as his model 
in politics. All of which is quite plausible, as Mr. Mencken sets 
it down, and calculated to drive every right-thinker among the 
Hundred Per Cents. to frenzy ; but unfortunately for his intention, 
which is the discomfiture of the professors, Mr. Mencken pro- 
ceeds to indicate his own opinion of the war. This opinion, 
though it may satisfactorily reveal Mr. Mencken to his own 
consciousness as a superior person, will wholly reassure the 
professors and convince them that their mocker’s judgment 
upon their hero, Roosevelt, is a perfectly negligible one. 


THE STAGE LIFE OF MRS. STIRLING 


The Stage Life of Mrs. Stirling. By Percy ALLEN, with an 
Introduction by Sir Frank Benson. Fisher Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Percy Allen is the grandson of Fanny Stirling, afterwards 
Lady Gregory (1813-95), and it is perhaps too much to expect 
that he should tell us how great an actress she was. Acting 1s 
always a difficult art to apprehend and appreciate. Playgoers 
can spend years in watching it without understanding its ele- 
mentary technique, much less its subtleties; and the historian 
must be hard put to it to recreate an impression that is at once 
plastic and fleeting. Most people who write historical books about 
the stage are wise enough not to attempt to recreate it. They 
confine themselves to saying what our fathers always said about 
Mrs. Stirling, namely : “ Ah, Fanny Stirling, there was a woman 
for you!” and so forth. Gladstone himself said it in her old 
age, and his: “ You will be seeing Fanny Stirling to-night ; 
please tell her from me she was my first love. No harm to tell 
her so now!” ‘The portrait thus painted is enthusiastic, and 
it must be in great part authentic; but character Is apt to 
be lacking in the lines. We are presented with a collective 
recollection, and everybody oddly remembers the same thing. 
This implies in effect the recapture of a particularly elusive 
and incommunicable emotion, and the conventional mode of 
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expression is like the poet’s worn simile, bearing witness that 
the freshness of the original image can no longer be recalled. 


The reader of this book will never for a moment doubt that its 
heroine was a great artist, but we can imagine him asking himself 


now and again whether she was in fact a real woman. The doubt 
is no reflection upon Mr. Allen’s faithfulness as a chronicler ; 
it may be a tribute to his skill, for we remember the same question 
arising in the case of Mr. Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria. It 
would seem that the Victorian age was not conducive to intimacy 
as between heroine and worshipper. True, the author does not 
pretend to describe the private life of Mrs. Stirling, or to give 
more than a general appreciation of her position as an actress ; 
but it is curious that an exhaustive history of roles and narrative 
of journeyings, supported by a good deal of correspondence, 
should offer so little illumination on these points. 

On the other hand, what may be termed the social history is 
excellent. Fanny Stirling first appeared on the London stage 
about 1882, when there must have been some members of her 
audience who remembered Mrs. Siddons in her prime, and she 
last appeared in 1885 with Henry Irving and Ellen Terry, when 
she was admired by a dwindling but considerable band of present- 
day playgoers. In the half-century of her career she played an 


immense number of parts, chiefly in the domestic comedies of 


the period. Charles Reade and Robson were among her friends 
and fellow-workers. She made no fewer than four retirements 


from the stage. At the age of eighty-one, after the death of 
her first husband, she married a past-President of the Society of 


Civil Engineers, “‘a very courtly old gentleman, who honoured 
her.” Several admirable portraits of her are hung in the theatrical 
clubs of London, and two of them, together with a number of 
photographs, are reproduced in this volume. But the true 
illustration of her life is to be found in the admirable Victorian 
researches of her biographer. We shall remember with pleasure 
the impression of a dinner in aid of the General Theatrical Fund 
in 1862, at which a speaker “ heard a downy rustle that could 
not have proceeded from coarse masculine broadcloth and 
leather, but which, I am convinced, must have been caused by 
those lighter, lovelier fabrics that veil the iron cages which, in 
the present day, contain those delicate creatures whom some of 
us have the happiness to call ours.” The delightful Fanny 
Stirling may have been herself thus imprisoned by the Victorian 
cage, but the rustle is distinctly heard. 


FIRST-RATE BOSH 


The Grey Room. By Even Pariirorrs. Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. 

There is no doubt about it; Mr. Eden Phillpotts’s mystery 
story (a new departure for him) is first-rate bosh. His book 
proves that it pays to put character drawing and emotion into 
books of this kind ; shows, indeed, that the extravagant unusual- 
ness of such a plot is best recommended to the reader’s credulity 
by painstaking, solid realism wherever the situation permits. 
The mystery itself and its explanation is only just within the 
bounds of the conceivable; but the reactions of everybody 
concerned towards the tragic events connected with the Grey 
Room are natural. The book gains enormously by being told 
by a real novelist, who is interested in human nature, instead of 
being written by an ingenious spinner of thrilling tales. The 
squire, his daughter, a thoroughly ordinary girl, and the Rev. May 
are clearly drawn characters, and they feel Tom’s death as they 
would in real life. The effect on the house party when the Grey 
Room claims its first victim is admirably described. When its 
next victim, the cocksure detective, meets with his death, the 
weight of the mystery upon the bereaved inmates of Chadlands 
becomes intolerable ; and we are not surprised that when old 
Mr. May insists upon spending a night in the sinister room, 
in order to exorcise the evil spirit with Bible and with prayer, 
the squire should yield permission. In the morning the old 
clergyman also is found dead, with that peculiar peaceful 
look on his face which was characteristic of the other victims. 
The way in which the squire’s mind runs backwards and for- 
wards, like a dog between two masters, first following a super- 
natural hypothesis, then a natural one, is very convincing; 
and Mr. Phillpotts has managed his narrative so cleverly that 
the reader vacillates like the squire. It would spoil pleasure 
to reveal the solution ; let it suffice to say that it will just fit 
the mysterious circumstances described, and that it is a new 
idea. The Grey Room is a story through which one would progress 
by leaps and bounds just to put oneself out of suspense, were 
not each chapter sufficiently arresting to overcome the temptation 
to skip. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A History of Trade Unionism in Australia. By J. T. Surcuirrz, 
Secretary to the Federal Government Basic Wage Commission, 
1920 ; Tutor in Industrial History, Workers’ Educational Associa. 
tion of Victoria. Macmillan. 6s. 

This little book, published under the auspices of the W.E.A., is the 
fruit of a very careful and extensive research, and it makes a valuable 
addition to the literature of Trade Unionism. Mr. Sutcliffe has up. 
earthed from old newspaper files a good deal of information about the 
early history of Australian Labour, when Trade Unionism as yet existed 
only in embryo form. Of the later period his account is naturally 
much fuller. The modern movement, as he shows, dates from the 
1850's, when the gold discoveries brought a large influx of population, 
though it was not until the ‘seventies that any substantial develop. 
ment of Trade Unionism took place. From then onwards there has 
been remarkable progress—with a temporary setback in the last decade 
of the nineteenth century—until in 1919 the total of Trade Unionists 
had reached 627,685, or 12.6 per cent. of the whole population. But 
though the Australian Trade Union movement is strong in numbers, 
it is weak in organisation, and Mr. Sutcliffe is right in pointing to 
this as the most urgent of its problems. Since he wrote his book 
the Australian Trades Union Congress has declared for the industrial 
as against the craft basis ; but it is often a far cry, as we know, from 
the passage of a resolution in a Conference to its practical adoption 
by the Unions. The One Big Union idea has had a large influence 
in recent years, and it is probable that this influence will grow; but 
there are cross conflicts to retard it—the opposition of the old skilled 
Unions, for instance, and the enmity between the revolutionary 
Workers’ Industrial Union, formed to push unification on the One 
Big Union basis, and the Australian Workers’ Union, a large “‘ general 
labour” organisation, which claims that it does itself sufficiently 
embody the One Big Union principle. What we most miss in Mr. 
Sutcliffe’s book is any discussion of the peculiar character and 
psychology of the Australian workers. He has given us an excellent 
account of the outward and visible side, but it is clear that we must 
understand the inward and spiritual, if we are to form a just estimate 
of the possibilities and the importance of the movement. 


The Awkward Age. By Henry James. Macmillan and Co. 7s. 64. 


This volume is number fourteen in that agreeable pocket edition 
of Henry James’s novels and stories, containing his prefaces, which 
taken together form such a treatise on the craft of fiction as no other 
novelist has attempted. The Awkward Age is particularly interest- 
ing from a technical point of view. ‘“‘Gyp,” says Henry James, 
“had long struck me as mistress in her levity, of one of the happiest 
of forms.” The only drawback to it was that the aversion felt by 
English and American readers to bare dialogue with prefixed names 
or the affixed “‘ he said,” “‘said she.” This he succeeded in avoiding, 
without deviating in the smallest respect from his intention to tell 
a story full of subtle implications in a number of stage scenes. 

The Awkward Age is the most perfect example of the method of 
drama transposed on to the page of a novel. There is no 
“going behind” the characters; yet the author enables us to peep 
into the recesses of their minds as deeply as if he had (as he has done 
in his other novels) personally conducted us through those labyrinths. 
The theme of the book is female adolescence ; it is the problem of 
the relation of the younger to the older generation, which arises in 
acute form when a daughter becomes too old to be relegated to the 
schoolroom in a home where every aspect of life is discussed with 
the greatest ease and frankness. It may seem an old-fashioned 
theme to-day ; but the real difficulties are more complex than those 
suggested by the question, “‘How much ought a young girl to know?” 
which has now been answered almost universally in one word, “ Every- 
thing.” These difficulties remain. The intrusion of a young girl 
into the intimate circle of her parents is apt to be disconcerting both 
to her and to the circle. It cramps the elders’ style and it may plunge 
youth into a medium of sophistication which is neither natural nor 
wholesome to it. This is Henry James’s theme : Nanda is one of the 
most charming girls he ever drew. 


Great Companions. By Epira Wyarr. Appleton. 5s. 

“It is possible,” says a distinguished American essayist, with 
caution, “to talk about Chicago in terms that will give general satis- 
faction.” But certainly it is not easy for an Englishman. The author 
of these pleasant essays belongs to Chicago, where opinions on books 
by no means coincide either in thought or expression with those of 
English critics. Here, however, we find regard for the past, idealism, 
and a taste for good things like the novels of Henry James. We find 
also only faint traces of the heavy dialect in which the American 
thesis on letters is usually written. The accounts of such different 
people as Defoe, Shelley, and Fabre the Naturalist, all have agreeable 
freshness, and the thin quality of Whitman’s talk as revealed by his 
admiring biographer is fairly indicated. We notice some outspoken 
remarks about America, “filled with a squalor of personal reference,” 
the “‘ mob-meanness of our democracy,” and “a positive genius in 
administering the rapid blight of the explanatory touch.” We have 
that blight in this country, too. It is good to find a Chicago woman 
quoting Samuel Butler effectively, and appreciating the open-air life 
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FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED. 


FFICES TO LET IN WESTMINSTER.—The Fabian Society 
will have offices to let shortly on the third floor of 25 Tothill Street, West- 
minster, S.W.1. Two good rooms—one very large. Specially suitable for 

a Society or or organisation of a social or tical character.—For terms, etc., apply 
to the SecrETaRY, Fabian Society, 25 Tothill Street, S.W. 1. 








Unique opportunity for opening a School (Boys or Girls) 
on North Norfolk Coast. 


Ine FRESHOLD Modern Detached Premises for Sale, con- 
| ee = aw bedrooms, large dining-room, three other good rooms 
beers for staff, ample kitchen accommodation, etc. Two lawns 
adjacent. Main drainage and water, Company’s gas. Good high position, 
securing extensive views of country and sea. Immediate possession.— 
Moss, 334 Commercial Road, E. 1. 





a —Box 710, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 


W. (s DISTRICT.—Unfurnished ROOMS. Elec. light, bath. 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





kitchen, bath; N.W. district preferred; {100 approx., no premium or 


waz Flat or part house, s.c. One good reception, 2 bed, 
furniture.—TAYLOR, ro Essex Street, W.C. 2. 


OOKS.—Farnol’s The Broad Highway, illus. by Brock, 1912, 30s. 
Butler’s Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, 2 vols., coloured plates, 35s., -% 
£8 8s.; Adventures Gil Blas, trans. by Smollett, curious plates, 4 vols., 30s., 

1785 ; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols., {2 2s. od.; Johnson's Lives of the Poets, 
1st Edit., 1781, 4 vols., 308.; Slater’s Engravings and their Value, last Edit., 428. ; 
Lane’s Arabian Nights, itius. by Brangwyn, 6 vols., L. P. only 250 done, £6 6s.; George 
Moore Memoirs, My Dead Life, signed copy, £3 38.; Suess Face of the Earth, 4 vols., 
4 48.; Crawley’s Mystic Rose, {2 15s. ; Everyman, @ Morality Play, Riccardi Press, 
3 158. ; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819, £2 28.; Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 
§ vols., £7 78.5 Holland and Belgium, illustrated by splendid engravings by Bartlett, 
spout 1840, £2 2s.; Warner, Imperial Cricket, 45s.; Baxter Prints, the Pictures of 
George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Re’ Recnee Book to Baxter Print Col- 
lectors, £3 58.; Pater’s rst Edits. Greek Studies, 25s.; Plato and Platonism, 308. ; 
Wright’s Life Pater, 2 vols., 21s.; Capt. Sir R. F. Burton's Works, ‘‘ Memorial" 
edit., 7 vols., £5 5s. ; Machen’s entenienen, 1886, £3 38 .; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by 
Beardsley, 1912, 158. ; Hipkins’ Musical Instruments, Historic, Rare and U nique, 
21s.; Bain’s Bubbies of the Foam, In the Great God's Hair, The Descent of the Sun 
and 4 others, L.P., 1st Edits., 7 vols., £10 tos.; Geor Moore’s Hail and Farewell, 
3 vols., rst Edits., £4 10s. ‘Hill's Footsteps of Dr. olfmson, 1890, £3 38.; Omar 
Khayyam, large paper copy, Villon Socy., £4 48.; send also for catalogue. If you 
want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. I am the most expert book 
finder extant. BOOKS WANTED: Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, Widow in Bye 
Street, Everlasting Mercy, and any other rst Edits. of Masefield; Max Beerbohm 
Christmas Garland, 1912; 50 Caricatures, 1913; Zuleika Dobson, | 11, and any 
other Beerbohm rst —_ Conrad’s Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Jim, 1900; 
Nigger of the Narcissus, 898 ; Tales of Unrest, 1898; Youth, th Some Remin 
iscences, 1912.—-BAKER’ ‘s “GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham 





ANTED, IN LONDON SUBURB, by two business ladies, un- 
furnished small Flat or half house; must have 4 rooms and bathroom ; 
moderate rent. ~we-w 714, NEw STATESMAN Office, to Great Queen Street, 

Kingsway, London, W.C 
ANTED, at reasonable rent, from Michaelmas for long period, 
Wasi unfurnished House or Cot with 3 bedrooms, modern conveniences 
garden, oe ye to and within 20 miles South of London. Might 
consider = .—Write Box 709, NEw STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W <. 2. 


OMS, A= breakfast for gentlewomen. Gas stoves.—Miss 
Roxner o Endsleigh Street, 








Tavistock Square, W.C. 1. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


ING.—Mapame Iris, The Yellow Shop, Westmorland 
Street, New Cavendish Street, W. 1. Smart and original gowns at reasonable 

dress is specially thought out and made to the face 

and figure of the wearer. Embroidered gowns from five guineas. al made up. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories, Earn while learning. 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 22J Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 


wee Original yt A for particulars to 
Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 














LD AGE DEFERRED.—The causes of Old Age and its post- 
genomes & by hygienic and therapeutic means. Fifth edition, with a new 
emia toes the treatment and prevention of Premature Old Looks. By 
Arnold Lorand, M.D. Ro 8vo, pp. 480, cloth gilt. 15s. carr. paid. Catalogue 

post free.— THE Minerva Co., 9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. 


OOKS.—Who’s Who, 1921, oom, ste, 16s. Toa rae 2s. Kany Slater’s 
vings » Tales, tos. ; pa ma 
of Chas. Meryoa, 422. Decameron, coloured. pla . 
~ 


's Novels, 17 vols., £6 ros. ; 
Froser’s Pot Lore of Old t., 3 vols., sys. 84. ; oa LET CT 
wanted; list free.—HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 











PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS, 
GENTLEMEN AND LADIEs. First Class Throughout. 
ah Ma—SICILY and CALABRIA, SORRENTO, AMALFI, PALERMO, etc 


March ‘8th. we TANGIER, = ay a 5 weeks. 125 gus. 

EASTER TOURS to the ITALIAN CITI eo s. 7 98 gus. 

April 14th.—_MOROCCO, FEZ, MARRAKECH, etc. 34 

a 7 ~ ae from Miss Bisnor, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, ‘Slee Norwood, 
19 





REFORMED INNS. 
A& for Deseriptive TAs Ge List ieee) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 


by the Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum Midens Wace or 6% 2 a Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OvEs- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for yy price lis' 

or send garments for hy es te.—LONDON TURNING Co. (Dept. “Ey 

97 Dowss Park Deed, London, E.5. "Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


haere LESSONS. — Oxford Woman Graduate (28), trained 
3 years’ experience, takes few children for daily lessons. Nei 
hood of ‘Earl's Court. Modern educational methods. Children’s —. 
and happiness first consideration. Moderate terms.—Apply Mrs. VinTER, 27 John 
Street, W.C. 1. 


IRST-CLASS CONCERT PARTY (6 artists) is open for engage- 
ments.—Apply Mr. VincENT O’ REILLY, 18 Bellwood Road, S.E. 15. "Phone : 
New Cross 1258. 


HE FRIENDS YOU SEEK ARE SEEKING YOU.’’—Congenial 

and intellectual friendships are formed through the U.C.C. (not —. 

Estd. over 20 years.—For interesting culars send stamped, addressed 
envelope to the SECRETARY, 16 N.S., Cambridge Street, yom $.W.1. 














STROLOGY.—Obtain special astrological study of your life by 

an Expert Astrologer. Business, Changes, Matrimony, Future Prospects. 

Send birth date, P.O. 1s. and stamp. —Mr. Leo Lyon, 34 (H. 59) Moorfields, 
Liverpool. 


INVALIDS! ANXIOUS TO BE WELL, HERE as HEALTH. 
—Alfa Institute, 1 Albany Terrace, East Gate, Regent’s Par! 








BAtts is the ouly absolutely efficient remedy for exterminating 
Cockroaches and Biackbeetles, 18. 9d., or 58. 6d. per tin, post free, from 
HoOWARTES, 171 * a Road, She Shetheld. 


J VENIUALLY you will get the SALMON-ODY BALL and 
SOCKET TRUSS. But why wait?—pParticulars from Satmon-Opy, L71D., 
7 New Oxford Street, London. 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 
General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Fy 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 











of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should: be addressed THE MANAGER» 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. | 























OURNEMOUTH WESt.—Coohem Hurst Bosoting Perm 
tes from Cliff Winter gardens, trams shops. 
in pedeoomna. Private A Miss K. M. Bucis. = 


ASTBOURNE.—VEGETARIAN GUEST HOUSE, 2 Jevington 
Gardens. Best locality, central; very ‘ sheltered position. Special 
winter terms.—Mrs. ROGERS (cookery ). 


RIGHTON BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric light, hot water, fires. Generous diet.—Tariff from Mr. and Mrs. 
MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 











OLKESTONE.—-WESTWARD HO! PRIVATE HOTEL, Clifton 
Crescent. Situate West Leas, facing sea. Excellent cuisine. First-class 
service. Billiards. "Phone 663.—Apply R 


EAN FOREST, SEVERN-WYE VALLEYS.—Beautiful Holiday 
Home (600 ft. up). Sixty rooms; 5 acres; billiards, tennis, croquet, 
bowls, golf; garages. Board-residence, 478s. 6d. to 57s. 6d. Write for 

Prospectus.—LITTLEDEAN HovusE, LITTLEDEAN, GLOS 


PRINTING. 


RINTING.—A London Firm of Printers is now at entire liberty 
to quote for any class of Weekly, Monthly or Book-work. Specifications to Box 


702, care of Tas New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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of the fields and mountains. Chicago boasts, as an agent for the drama 
once remarked, “‘fifty-four miles of bullivars,” which is ‘‘ boulevards ” 
in Europe. 


The Forests of India. By Professor E. P. Sressinc. John Lane. 
Vol. I. 42s. 

The government forests of India constitute probably the most 
extensive and the most valuable estate in the world that has escaped 
conversion into private property. Professor Stebbing, now holding 
the chair of forestry in Edinburgh University, gives, in his first volume, 
a detailed history of the slow and gradual assumption of forest ad- 
ministration by the Indian Government down to 1864. This excel- 
lently produced book of 548 pages, illustrated by attractive photo- 
graphs, will be henceforth indispensable to any student on Indian 
forestry. But until we get the second volume, bringing the story 
down to date, we have before us only fragmentary materials for 
history, not history itself; still less any attempt at exposition of 
policy, administrative or economic. If the Indian Government has 
been judiciously cautious in refraining from “‘ concessions ”’ to capitalist 
speculators, who might have made as vast individual fortunes out of 
India’s forests as they have done out of those of North America, 
there has been, on the other hand, an unfortunate reluctance to take 
in hand a systematic public exploitation of this potential wealth by 
and for the community itself, organised in province or state. It is 
doubtful whether the net public revenue from the Indian forests at 
present averages as much as sixpence per acre per annum. The 
German forests, before the war, under the most scientific and the 
most far-seeing management, yielded probably thirty or forty times 
as much. India is not Germany. But it is hard to believe that an 
energetic Forest Department, charged to safeguard both the future 
interests of the community and the momentary needs of the local 
inhabitants, could not, by public exploitation of profitable timber 
and the commercial utilisation of other forest products, from resin 
to paper-making materials, create a vastly greater public revenue 
than is at present obtained. The failure to develop India’s forest 
resources is not usually one of the complaints brought against the 
British raj, but it might well be. We hope that Professor Stebbing 
in his next volume, will tell both the Indian Government and the 
Indian people how this should be done. 


THE CITY 


EW issues continue to be over-subscribed, and some of 

the companies raising fresh capital, like Peter Robinson, 

may congratulate themselves that they did not come 
upon the market earlier, as they are now raising the money on 
comparatively cheap terms. The fact that the £1,000,000 of 
Liverpool Corporation Bills, due twelve months hence, which 
were put up to tender, were placed at an average discount rate 
of 3 per cent., indicates that some big lenders consider that we 
shall have cheap money for some time to come; a year ago 
Liverpool had to issue the same amount of bills at an average 
rate of £5 16s. per cent. The longer dated loan of the Belfast 
Corporation, i.e., £1,000,000 5 per cent. redeemable stock offered 
at 96, was also taken up immediately. The hint given in these 
notes to buy Telephone Manufacturing 8 per cent. bonds at 
934 has soon justified itself, the price being now 95}. Brokers 
in the North of England, to which I paid a flying visit early 
this week, ask me if I can account for the enormous selling orders 
which are reaching their markets in War Loan; in Liverpool 
alone one firm had received a limit to sell £1,250,000 of the 
5 per cent. loan. I can only hazard the guess that certain 
insurance companies may be putting themselves into a liquid 


sition. 
po * * * 


The P.L.M. Company £5,000,000 6 per cent. sterling bonds 
offered at 86 were over-subscribed in five minutes, as was to be 
anticipated. The eagerness with which France seizes any and 
every opportunity of raising capital abroad is an indication of 
the financial straits of the greatest military Power in Europe, 
for not only does the Government itself borrow wherever possible, 
but by means of city loans, provincial loans and guaranteed 
loans of all descriptions, the country is fast mortgaging its 
resources. Persons receiving an allotment will, no doubt, be 
able to sell them at a premium, and mine is merely a voice crying 
in the wilderness, but I must place on record the opinion that 
whether the ultimate holders get their money back will depend 
upon whether British or French policy prevails in Europe. 
Neither the United States nor Britain will now lend France or 
French undertakings any money except on the basis of being 
repayable in sterling or dollars, and whether this will be within 
her capacity when the due dates arrive will depend upon her 
economic position as reflected by the exchange value of the 
franc. After the success over here of the Seine loan and the 
P.L.M. bonds, it is stated in the City that two French railways 





and three more French Departments propose to relieve us of 
some of our surplus wealth. The cynical will be interested to 
note that the first French railway loan floated in this country 
is an Anglo-German issue, it having been made by Baring’s 
and Schréder’s. The French Vice-President’s letter gives such 
a clear statement of the French equivalent of our Railways Act 
of 1921, that it is worth reproducing as follows: 


A convention was signed on June 28th, 1921, between the French 
State and the principal French railway systems, and was approved 
by the law of October 29th, 1921. This convention (which is more 
favourable than the conventions of 1883, which it replaced) secures 
to the P.L.M. Company, as also the other principal French railway 
systems, the payment of its working expenses, the service of its 
capital and loans of every kind, a management fee, and, in addition, 
a guarantee of Fr. 28,000,000—for the purpose of making up the 
dividend on its ordinary shares to Fr. 55 per share. In the event 
of the receipts of the system proving to be insufficient to meet the 
above-mentioned charges, the deficit has to be borne by a joint 
fund formed for the benefit of all the large systems, into which 
fund excess receipts of all the systems are paid, and tariffs have 
to be adjusted to meet the requirements of this fund. Should this 
adjustment of tariffs not produce sufficient income for this purpose, 
the State has agreed to make good any deficiency. Further, 
at the expiration of the concession the entire service of 
any bonds which may be outstanding will be borne by the French 


State. 
oa % os 


The study of finance is a wonderful thing, and teaches us much 
that we should never learn elsewhere. You did not know, dear 
reader, that every time you drank a glass of whisky you were 
increasing the milk supply of the country, which, as Lens rightly 
informs us, is one of the most important reforms to be desired ; 
I did not know it either, but I learn from the financial Press 
that the North of Scotland Malt Distillers’ Association, repre- 
senting ninety-one Highland distilleries, has petitioned the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to reduce the spirit duty, and that 
they have pointed out that more than the whole barley crop of 
Scotland is used for the manufacture of whis ky, that without this 
outlet the cultivation of North country barley would be unprofit- 
able, and that the by-products of the malt distilleries in Scotland 
provide nutriment for 5,500 cows, which could produce four 


million gallons of milk per annum. The petitioners further 


point out that Scotch whisky is now so high in price that it is 
beyond the means of ordinary persons to buy it, so it is to be 
hoped that the duty on whisky will be reduced, for what with 
Sir Alfred Mond and the price of whisky, expectant mothers and 
suffering children are likely to go short of milk. Of course, 
the price might be reduced a trifle if the distillers made smaller 
profits, but this does not seem to have been thought of. What 
puzzles me is that the consumption of milk per head in the 
United States is much greater than in this country, whereas, 
to put it mildly, the consumption of whisky per head there must 
be less. A tremendous amount of pressure is being brought 
upon the Government by both the brewing and distilling trades 
to reduce the duty on beer and spirits ; the Prime Minister, if he 
orders such a reduction, might conciliate the great brewing 


house of Younger. 
* * 
A more sober note is creeping into the speeches of company 
chairmen, some of whom, it is evident, are beginning to realise 
that there is no short cut to a resumption of prosperity, and that 
a trade recovery to a great extent depends upon the economic 
rehabilitation of Europe. Thus, the chairman of Goodsons’ 
Mantle and Costume Company, Sir Benjamin S. Johnson, pointed 
out this week that, in spite of the general depression in trade, 
the actual number of garments sold last year was much in excess 
of the number sold in 1920, but added : 
Whilst congratulating you on the excellent results of the year, 
I think it desirable to give a word of caution. We have only just 
entered upon the new business year, and the future remains 
uncertain. There are obvious evidences of a falling purchasing 
power on the part of the people which may possibly have very 
serious reactions on the volume of retail trade during the ensuing 
twelve months. Our own experience during the last month or 80 
corresponds to this general tendency. Many think that the slump 
in retail trade which started in November and still continues is due 
to local or temporary causes. If this is so, so much the better. 
I am inclined to think, however, that in the absence of a revival 
of our export trade, carrying with it a consequential depression 
in our staple industries, unemployment and under-employment 
will continue to prevail amongst large portions of the population 
of industrial England, and that for some time there will be a steady 
decline in the standard of living, and therefore a falling-off in the 
volume of retail trade from which our business will in its turn 


undoubtedly suffer. 
A. Emit DAVIES. 
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DEATH DUTIES. 


Insure your life for the probable amount 
of your death duties and so leave 
your estate intact for your heirs. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 
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LLOYD DE FRANCE — 
MARITIME-TRANSPORTS INSURANCE CO. 
99 Rue de Richelieu, PARIS, 


Capital fes. 25,000,000, 
Invites. Fire andjor Accident Treaties. 





LECTURES, ETC. 

















PUBLIC SPEAKING.—MARION McCARTHY. 


Specially graduated Course. Indispensable to those engaged in Public Work.— 
___Apply 16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. ‘Phone: Langham 2530. 





COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ig pom tg LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 

Ae Wer A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. yg a Symonds, M.A.— For 


tion concerning Scholarships, 
Soecation, on cour to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


rants from the Board of 





= 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1, 


Untversiry COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE and ENGINEERING for Men 


and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 
apectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 





R? 


--Apply Miss Cox, Hayes Court, Hayes, Kent. 


3SIDENT GAMES MISTRESS Wanted, for next term for school 
of 50 girls, to take games, drill, remedial treatment, and, if possible, dancing. 





VY OUNG Man (32), secretarial, horticultural, educational experience, 

shorthand, typing, &c., good organiser, excellent references, wants suitable 
Situation.—Box 712 , NEW STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 
way, London, W.C. 2. 














OUNG LAD Y—Swiss—wishing to learn English, desires a post as 
Companion or Governess. Experience of housekeeping ; able to teach French, 


German, Italian.— Write Fri. M. HASLER, Surlej, Arosa, Switzerland. 





SCHOOLS. 

HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 

Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, C arpentry, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science branch 
for elder girls will be formed shorily.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicwHoiis and the 


Misses MANVILLI 





ALTMAN GREEN, GERRARD’S ; CROSS. 
Head Mistress: em CHAMBERS, ’ Girton College, Cumbridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage ay a by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every Sen: to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poul -keeping. The rey will be 
prepared for the Universities, th the Medical Profession and for advanced Work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 
VV seomes HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E. 12. 


MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGRT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARSOFAGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE samatentannd Miss MILDRED STEELE. 





LING’ S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 








Oy - HURST SCHOOL, near South arden. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 





as members of general ty. dent study. Special attention 
to health and physical development. Deptts prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tuzopora G. Ane. 














EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A  Qeaten Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years. Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science Laboratories. 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for 1st M.B. work. Pros- 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


OODBRIDGE SCHOOL, SUFFOLK.—Healthy and beautiiul 


surroundings. Two Senior and one Junior Boarding Houses. Inclusive 
fees from {80 a year. HOUSE EXHIBITIONS effecting considerable 
reductions in fees awarded by examinations in MAY.— Particulars and prospectus 


from the Head Master, Rev. DupteyY Symon, M.A. 








The following letter has been re- 
ceived from the Secretary of a 
well-known organisation : 


T may interest you to know that some weeks 

ago we put an adveritsement for a school or large 

country house for the use of our Summer School 

next August in the following papers: ‘ Times 

Educational Supplement,’ *‘ Country Life,’ ‘ Journal 

of Education,’ and ‘THe NEw StatesMan. I have 

received a number of replies, many of them about 

premises exactly suitable for our requirements, and 

just what we should wish to have, but it is remarkable 

that up to the present in every case the person sending 

the reply has stated that it is owing to having seen our 

advertisement in ‘THE New StaTESMAN. This seems 

1o me a high tribute to the value of THE NEw StatEs- 

MAN as an advertising medium, and I thought it only 
reasonable to acquaint you with the fact.” 

Jan. 7, 1922. 

Readers of Tae New StaTEsMAN will find it a most 

inexpensive medium for making known their wants. 

Among the thousands of men and women who regularly 

read this journal there are sure to be many interested 

in your announcement. 


Rates per insertion for classified undisplayed advertise- 
ments :—Single Insertions, 1s. 6d. per line; 13 Insertions, 
Is. 4d. per line; 26 Insertions, 1s. 2d. per line ; 52 Insertions, 
Is. per line. 

A line av erages about nine words, and copy may be changed 
as desired. Press day Thursday. 


THE NEW STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. z. 


ee 
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O-EDUCATIONAL BOARDING SCHOOL. 
THE FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN (recognised by the Board 
of Education), for Boys and Girls, 10-17 years of age. Inclusive fee {yo 

per annum.—Full particulars from the HEAD MASTER. 





IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, under the direction of Norman 
MacMunn (B.A. Oxon.), author of “‘ The Child’s Path to Freedom” (Bell) 
an education based on realities and the discipline of life. Swimming, manual 

activities. Prospectus on application. 





S CT. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A Day School. Girls 8to 18. Residence and Education {125 p.a. 

Education without residence i ae Miss Atice J. RoBiInson, Late 

scholar of Newnham College, the Maria Gray College. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


T. GEORGE’S, Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 
three years. Open-air classes. Montessori methods adopted and Kerri educa- 
tional ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere. Gerrard's Cross is situ- 

ated on gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further pesteutans, apply PRINCIPAL. 











N.E.U. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 12 to 18 years ‘of age. Physical 

« Culture, Riding, Driving, Gardening, Handicrafts, Domestic Science in 

addition to usual subjects and languages. Preparation for matriculation.— 
Prospectus from Mrs. SHELLEY, West House, Walsham-le- Willows, Suffolk. 











} Paceahatiasoen HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON- SEA, 








Principal: Miss RicHARDSON, B.A. 
Home School on ben Pongeenaes Lines. Special otenten ¢ to health and character. 


TYPEWRITING. 


‘TESTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, "PLAY s, POEMS, 

MSS., &c., &c., accurately and promptly typewritten. Short- 
hand Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. 
Central 1565. 





AS MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and prompt tly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham P! fton, Bristol. 








T YPSWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANE, 

be Puleaion Avenue, estcliff 
XPERT TYPEWRITING.—Authors’ ~— B yoomntiy and accu- 


tately copied. Plays, Test years’ literary 
typing experience.—Miss HILpITCH, 11 Osborne Pag Palmer’s Green, 











UTHORS’ MSS. and General Typewriting undertaken. Post or 
apply to S. C. Merrick, 8 St. George's Terrace, Primrose Hill, N.W. 1. 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Limited. 


Chief Office—Hotporn Bars, Lonpon, E.C. 1. 





SUMMARY OF THE REPORT presented at the 
Seventy-third Annual Meeting, held on 
March 2nd, 1922, 





ORDINARY BRANCH.—The number of policies issued during the 
year was 98,522, assuring the sum of £15,968,378, and producing a 
new annual premium income of £1,138,447. The premiums received 
were £9,367,063, being an increase of £566,314 over those for the 
year 1920. 


The claims of the year amounted to £5,753,003, The number of 
deaths was 10,845. The number of endowment assurances matured 
was 37,864, the annual premium income of which was £206,459. 


The number of policies, including annuities, in force at the end of 
the year was 1,137,749. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH.—The premiums received during the year 
were £13,998,392, being an increase of £1,006,784. 


The claims of the year amounted to £3,588,321. The total number 
of claims and surrenders was 500,763 on 605,411 policies, of which 
45,221 were matured endowment assurances. 


The number of free policies granted during the year to those policy- 
holders of five years’ standing and upwards who desired to discontinue 
their payments was 104,577, the number in force being 2,131,409- 
The number of free policies which became claims was 52,488. 


The total number of policies in force in this Branch at the end of 
the year was 23,802,250: their average duration is fifteen years. 


GENERAL BRANCH.—The premiums received, after deduction 
of reinsurances, in respect of Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers’ 
Liability and Miscellaneous insurances. were £314,448, being an 
increase for the year of £103,604 over 1920. The claims of the year 
amounted to £138,623. 


The premiums received under Sinking Fund policies were £32,531, 
being an increase of £20,710. The capital sum insured under these 
policies is £1,553,546. 


The accounts now presented include for the first time particulars 
relating to Marine Insurance. The premiums received during the 
year on this class of business, after deduction of reinsurances, dis- 
counts, brokerages and returns, amounted to £339,320. The claims 
were £43,768. 


The assets of the Company, in all Branches, as shown in the balance 
sheet, are £134,827,239, which represents an increase for the year of 
£10,374,087 over 1920. 


In the Ordinary Branch the surplus shown is £1,779,146, including 
the sum of £163,226 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £500,000 to the Investments Reserve 
Fund, which after writing down book values of assets by £1,000,000, 
stands as at 3lst December, 1921, at £2,000,000, and £176,996 has been 
carried forward. 


A bonus of £1 6s. per cent. on the original sums assured will be 
allocated to participating policies in the Ordinary Branch which were 
in force on the 3lst December, 1921. 


In the Industrial Branch the surplus shown is £1,309,096, including 
the sum of £68,988 brought forward from last year. Out of this 
surplus the Directors have added £300,000 to the Investments Reserve 
Fund, which, after writing down book values of assets by £400,000 
stands as at 3lst December, 1921, at £1,500,000; £200,000 has been 


carried to the Common Contingency Fund, and £117,798 has been 
carried forward. 


The profit-sharing scheme in the Industrial Branch provides that 
after payment of a fixed dividend to the shareholders any surplus profit 
shall be divided into six equal parts: one part being retained by the 
shareholders, one distributed among the outdoor staff of the Company, 
the remaining four parts being allotted by way of bonus to the policy. 
holders of the Industrial Branch. 


The sum which has already been paid under this scheme by way of 
bonus to the Industrial Branch policyholders and outdoor staff amounts 
to £2,825,000. 


It is with great pleasure that the Directors announce the resumption 
of bonuses under the profit-sharing scheme, which had to be suspended 
owing to the War. 


A bonus addition of £2 10s. per cent. will be made to the sums assured 
on policies on which premiums have been paid for 10 years and upwards 
which become claims either by death or maturity of endowment from 
3rd March, 1922, to 6th March, 1924, both dates inclusive. 


The experience gained has shown the desirability of the bonus 
distribution being placed on a more permanent basis, especially having 
regard to the increasing numbers of endowment assurancés entitled 
to participate in the Industrial Branch profits. Accordingly the 
distribution of the amount now allotted to policyholders is to be spread 
over a period of two years and succeeding distributions will be spread 
over longer periods. Thus it is intended that next year any bonus 
declared shall be spread over a period of three years instead of two 
years, and in the following year over a period of four years, and so on, 


In order to make clear the effect of this method of bonus allotment, 
let it be assumed that each year the same rate of 2} per cent. is main- 
tained. The resulting total bonus rates following on the 2} per cent. 
now declared would be 5 per cent. for second and third years, 7} per 
cent. for fourth and fifth years, and so on. When the accumulation 
provides a bonus of 10 per cent. on participating policies on which ten 
years’ premiums have been paid it is intended to apply the surpluses to 
‘increase bonuses on policies of longer duration, until a bonus of 1 per 
cent. for each year of duration has been attained. These figures are 
used to illustrate the bonus method, as there can of necessity be no 
guarantee as to future bonus distributions, which must depend on the 
profits earned by the Company ; but aided by the more remunerative 
interest yield and by the more economical working of our business, 
it is hoped to be able to make bonus distributions in the future which 
will not only maintain but constantly increase the popularity of our 
profit-sharing Industrial Branch policies. 


The total surplus of the two branches is £3,088,242. Of this amount 
£500,000 has been added to the Investments Reserve Fund of the 
Ordinary Branch, £300,000 has been added to the Investments Reserve 
Fund of the Industrial Branch, and £200,000 to the Common Contin- 
gency Fund; £1,793,453 will be distributed among participating 
policyholders in the Ordinary Branch, policyholders in the Industrial 
Branch, the Shareholders, and the Superintendency and Agency Staff 
in accordance with the Articles of Association of the Company, leaving 
£294,789 to be carried forward, namely £176,996 in the Ordinary 
Branch and £117,793 in the Industrial Branch. 


The four Prudential Approved Societies have during the year paid 
to their members benefits amounting approximately to £2,742,400, 
making a total of over £15,059,000 paid since National Insurance was 
introduced. The number of persons admitted to membership of the 
Societies during the year was 311,596, of whom 127,816 were men and 


183,780 women. 


Messrs. Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths & Co. have examined the 
securities, and their certificate is appended to the balance sheets. 


A. C. THOMPSON, Chairman. 


EDGAR HORNE, 
J. ROY LANCASTER, 


G. E. MAY, JOSEPH BURN, 
Secretary. General Manager and Actuary. 


} Directors. 





The full Report and Balance Sheet can be obtained upon application. 
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